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EDITORIAL 


Christian Students In War-Time 


Most of the articles in this issue were intended for the 
Third Quarter, 1940, which on this occasion has been 
combined urth the Fourth Quarter. The reason for this 
merger is the fact that in June, when the work on the 
Third Quarter should have been done, the editor decided 
in the interests of the W. S.C. F. to leave Geneva. Constant 
travelling during the ensuing months made it impossible to 
produce a magazine. We now present the third and fourth 
quarters under one cover and it is our hope that the issues 
of 1941 may be published regularly in New York. 


When the articles on Christian Students in War-time . 
were originally asked for, the war in Europe had not spread 
so widely as it was later to do. It is a significant commen- 
tary on the subject itself that promised articles have not 
come from Holland, France, and the British Isles. The 
problem ceased to be an incidental one and became an im- 
mediate one for students in many more countries. Indeed 
we must not forget, as we read these accounts of students 
im college, that large numbers of students are no longer 
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there but in the fighting forces. Least of all should we for- 
get those who are suffering enforced idleness as refugees, 
internees, or prisoners of war. Perhaps, indeed, some of the 
most signficant work of this winter, both intellectually, 
and spiritually, will be done behind barbed wire and an 
article in the Student World Chronicle is worth reading in 
this connection. 


; Yet we must admit that the accounts of what is goimg on 
in the minds of Christian groups in war-time are not as 
widely representative as we should have wished. Can we 
therefore draw any general conclusions? Perhaps af we 
recall much of the material which has appeared in recent 
months in the Federation News Sheet we can find a more 
adequate basis of judgment. The first comment would be 
that war-time has not involved any lessening of the sense 
of the urgency of their task amongst Christian leaders, but 
rather has increased it. We have been constantly amazed 
and encouraged by the spirit of attack in Movements where 
a failure of initiative might have been excused. News comes 
from Denmark, Holland, Belgiwm and France of confer- 
ences and retreats held in difficult circumstances, and of 
fresh evangelistic interest. In China steady progress is 
being made in bringing non-Christian students to Christ. 
The men’s movement in Japan has just celebrated its 
fiftieth swmmer conference in succession with the inaugura- 
tion of a forward movement, and a consideration of their 
work in the next half-century! There will be a great story 
some day to record of all that Christian groups, existing 
officially and unofficially, were able to accomplish in the 
uniwersities in time of war. 


' It may be interesting to read m contrast the articles on 

Canapa and Swepren. (And, please, let it be remembered 
that the editor asked only for impressions, and not for 
official reports.) It is proximity to fighting rather than 
political neutrality which seems to govern the thinking of 
students. Yet there is a common concern with the realities 
of the faith as revealed in Jesus Christ, and an important 
point is that both articles indicate a deep questioning about 
the fundamental bases of the life of the community. The 
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relation between what we believe as Christians and the 
kind of world in which we live is ably brought out by our 
Chairman in his article on Tot CuourcH AND Kurope. Per- 
haps he gives us a window through which we can look into 
the life of some of the European Movements, which, so far 
as our publications are concerned, have passed into silence. 
It 1s in this connection also that we are glad to have a brief 
contribution on a similar subject from Japan. 


The article on students in the U. S. A. bears little trace 
of being written in war-time. To date the wars in the East 
and West have proved rather an ethical stumbling block in 
the thought of young Christians in America than a 
challenge to faith. Yet their instinctive sympathies have 
led them to appreciate the sufferings of their fellow Chris- 
tians elsewhere. Perhaps therefore the state of the world 
has had some influence upon that increased wmterest m re- 
ligion of which the writer speaks. It 1s a peculiarly happy 
circumstance which has led the World’s Student Christian 
Federation to be a co-ordinating factor in the complex of 
Christian organizational life in the colleges. 


From the Far East, as always, we gain the wmpression 
of developing actiity against almost unbelievable odds. 
The first part of Luther Tucker’s article will help many 
readers wm the difficult, and vitally important, task of under- 
standing how their fellow-Christians in another country 
can remain faithful in a time of tension. In the second part 
the objective faculty which enables Chinese Christians to 
continue their work steadily im time of war will come as a 
challenge to other Movements in our Federation. 


* * * * * 


The subject of the First Quarter, 1941, will be ‘‘Where 
Christians Stand.’’ We hope to secure statements from 
Christian leaders well-known amongst students of different 
countries, in which they will tell us where their Christian 
faith is holding at a time of chaos and uncertainty. It will 
help us all to know what some have found again, or for the 
first tume, to be ‘‘the primary things’’ from which they can 
go forward unafraid. 

R. C. M. 
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How War Has Affected Swedish Students 


Brreir GRABE 


When the European war broke out last September, the 
reaction in Sweden was rather confused and hysterical. 
For years we had seen the war draw nearer, and yet we 
were overwhelmed when it came. In spite of all our realism 
and disillusionment, we had had some vague and indefinable 
feeling, that, if war came, life would come to an end. Our 
country has lived in peace since the end of the Napoleonic 
wars, and if we ourselves should be drawn into the war we 
could hardly think that anything worse could happen. The 
war came with September 1st, Poland was conquered, and 
our daily life had to go on. And month after month has 
passed, still we live in some sort of peace here in Sweden, 
though the war has come closer and closer to our own 
borders and though all our neighbours have been drawn into 
it through events which have shaken us more than anything 
else has done for years and years. 

And yet life has not come to an end. It goes on, though 
in many cases under very changed conditions, and it would 
have to go on even if the war crossed our own borders. In 
this very situation we have found concrete tasks for every 
day and we feel somewhat more calm and confident. We 
have turned away from great and pathetic words to simple 
and immediate actions. But we have also found a deeper 
lesson to be learned in all this. The man who made Sweden 
a Lutheran country, Olaus Petri, has also written a history 
of Sweden, and he summed up his work with the following 
words: ‘‘Our ancestors have tried the evil nature of the 
world as well as we have; the world is always what it used 
to be, it is always noisy and hard to live in. He who wants 
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to be in the world, he has to get used to suffering more evil 
than good, more war and other pain than peace.’’ This is 
the teaching of history; it is also the Christian way to look 
at the world: ‘‘For here have we no continuing city, but we 
seek one to come.’’ (Hebr. XIII.14). Our generation has 
tried to settle down in this world; we have believed in peace 
and high standards of living and social welfare and this 
winter has taught us, how much of it all was temporary and 
destructible by worldly powers, and that our faith has to be 
put in things that the war, or the danger of war, cannot 
destroy. And I think we have learned a good bit of that 
lesson in these months both as individuals and as a people. 


Neutrality and the Struggle of Finland 


During the first months of the European war the Scan- 
dinavian Student Chritian Movements were preparing a 
common conference, which should have taken place in Den- 
mark this summer. The political course of our countries 
was settled and could be defined with one single word: neu- 
trality. We were trying to find the deeper meaning of this 
word, and our Movements planned to discuss it in July 
1940. Even then many of us said that time would over- 
ride our plans: the Finnish delegates were already in 
Moscow. 

The 30th of November added another word to our pol- 
icy: Finland. The Swedish policy had now to be carried 
out in the tension between these two things, and this ten- 
sion was not merely a technical problem for those in charge 
of foreign policy but a matter of conscience for our whole 
people. It has very seldom, I think, happened that a 
people has to that extent taken part in the fate of another 
people and that this part has been taken by poor and rich, 
young and old, high and low. The Swedish people was 
united in one single thought: to help Finland as far as 
possible. 

The struggle of Finland united us but it also to a certain 
extent divided us. All of us wanted to help, but in what 
ways? That was the great question. And as you may 
know, the real point of disagreement was that of Swedish 
military intervention in Finland. We were divided into 
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‘Cactivists’’? and others, and this difference broke through 
all old parties and divisions. The tension was rather hard 
as time went on and the voices sounded irritated and 
trembling. 

But the division just mentioned cannot darken the main 
fact: that Finland’s fight united the Swedish people, giving 
us new courage and new faith. I should like to quote some 
words by a young Christian essayist and poet, editor of 
our main Christian magazine, Var Lésen, Dr. Karl-Gustaf 
Hildebrand, written last January: ‘‘There was, even in the 
political confusion of our time one just cause. Its righteous- 
ness and the high qualities of the people, who upheld it, was 
nothing meaningless, absurd, given up in advance, in the 
fight against the pressure of the soulless masses. In a fight 
of life and death, quality proved to be able to keep its posi- 
tion against barbarity. The materialistic view of history 
has been shot to pieces and destroyed by the defence of the 
united Finland. The theory of the inner fading of the 
West, of its destiny of senility, has been killed at Suomo- 
salmi. Responsibility, action, will are not dead words. ... 
In this great transformation we have seen that the way of 
fighting Finland has also pointed to another, far deeper 
power than that of human ideals: to prayer, trust and 
humility before God.’’ 

These words are characteristic of that which moved in us 
those long winter months of the Finnish war. A genera- 
tion, brought up in scepticism and disillusionment, saw a 
just cause and hastened to join it, with all its powers, per- 
haps with its own life as a venture. 


The Inner Strength of a People 


In Finland we saw a people with inner strength. And we 
could not help noticing from what fountains this strength 
did spring out. The Christian faith has been more deeply 
alive in the Finnish people than anywhere else in our part 
of the world. And their fight put questions to ourselves. 
Still deeper the conviction grew in many of us that it was 
an urgent Christian task to show our own people what the 
only ground could be for its inner strength. And so the 
thought was born in the 8.C.M. groups in Uppsala that 
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they should start an action for this purpose. I quote from 
the message, sent out to all youth organizations and pub- 
lished by the daily press: ‘‘With Finland’s people for our 
eyes we want in our own situation to call to consideration 
and attention what the inner strength of a people is and 
what it depends upon. ... For us it is clear, that the inner 
strength of a people depends upon the anchoring of the in- 
dividual in a reality above ourselves. In many places and 
in different times people have wanted to find such a reality 
only in the majesty of people and state or in other un- 
worldly powers, and have therewith reached an interior as 
well as an exterior strength. But it is our conviction, that 
the only remaining reality is in Christ. To let oneself be 
led away from Christian faith and way of living would be 
to fail oneself and one’s people in the fatal hours now ap- 
proaching.’’ 

During this action, culminating in three great evenings 
in the University ‘‘aula’’ and the Cathedral of Uppsala, the 
situation was already changing. The first evening fell in 
those hours when we were waiting for the message from 
Moscow of the peace with Finland. The two other evenings 
had their great mission in trying to help us to understand 
what had happened. It is very difficult to describe the feel- 
ings, the deep disappointment and bitternes, we all felt that 
the end of the glorious story was to be such a peace. The 
words by Dr. Hildebrand, just quoted, are sufficient to show 
how deep in many quarters our engagement was and how 
deep our disappointment must have been. And not a few 
of us had the feeling, Sweden was somehow guilty of that 
which had happened. Later events have perhaps spread 
new light over these things. 

March went on in the tension between bitterness and a 
very human relief. The work of strengthening the inner 
front of our people had grown harder and more difficult. 
When all seems to be put in black and white it is not so dif- 
ficult to keep spiritual strength. But when all lines grow 
confused and the external danger seems not to be im- 
mediate, the task is more complicated. 

This strange interlude was not to go on for long. April 
9th, when Norway and Denmark were attacked by Ger- 
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many, brought the danger still closer to us. We saw our- 
selves surrounded and we knew all too well, that next night 
could bring the turn to ourselves. 

No attack on Sweden came at that time. After another 
month the main stage of the great war performance was 
Holland, Belgium and France. Even now time was given 
to us to react, to think things over. And I think the treat- 
ment of us has had some what the effect of vaccination 
against typhus: the injections of increasing strength on 
September 1st, November 30th and April 9th, have made us 
somewhat immune; at least we feel like that now. Our life 
is going on, in watchfulness and regular work. 


Unity in God’s Church 


Perhaps someone had expected to find in this article more 
of the special reactions and actions of the 8.C.M. in this 
time and of the emphasis given by it to this situation. There 
is, | think, a deep reason why I have not spoken much about 
that. Our 8.C.M. has no life of its own, it is nothing else 
than a part of the Swedish Church, its servant, maybe some- 
times its pioneering troops. And our task just now is no 
other than to fulfil our duties towards our church and our 
country in their difficult situation, to be prepared to give 
all we have for them. Our greatest king, Gustavus Adolphus 
IJ, who liberated the Protestants of Germany in the 17th 
century, once said: ‘‘Sweden’s majesty and God’s Church 
that reposes therein, are well worth that we suffer pain, 
yea death itself for them.’’ The unity, expressed in these 
words, is the deepest and most precious gift of our history. 
We have regained some of its meaning in these earnest 
times. And therefore, at last, our S.C.M. cannot be some- 
thing autonomous and separate, that could give its own 
emphasis or have a course of its own. 

Naturally we have tried to fulfil some special tasks in 
the present situation. We are keeping contacts with our 
members in the army through weekly letters, we have reg- 
istered all members who are free from army service to 
know what means we can dispose of for special work, for 
instance if an evacuation should be necesary. In these 
questions we have collaborated with other Christian or- 
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ganizations such as the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. Since 
April very few of our members are in the university towns, 
being occupied with all sorts of work in the army or in 
other war precautions, agricultural work or. replacing 
mobilized people in schools, ete. It is to be foreseen that 
this situation can last for a long time and our efforts are 
concentrated on keeping the contacts in spite of all but also 
in showing our people their task in their new situation. 

The situation in which Sweden just now lives is a very 
strange one indeed. Like almost no other people we have 
had the opportunity of seeing the events from without. The 
war has surrounded us, but not come over us as yet. The 
Scandinavian unity in which we have believed has been 
broken to pieces. Sweden is isolated, but it has not, as its 
neighbour countries, been drawn into the war. 

The events during the past winter have caused a deep 
transformation of our people. No deep political divisions 
remain; we stand today as one man. The great social re- 
forms of this century have prepared the ground for this 
evolution, almost unthinkable only 10 or 20 years ago. The 
pressure upon our borders has done the rest. 


Fath Alone Gives Meaning 


If it is a deep satisfaction to see this transformation 
amidst the misery of the day, one thing remains to be said. 
There has not been what we perhaps hoped for—a Christian 
revival. People are more open to the Christian message— 
that may be true, but nothing definite has happened. And 
at the same time we are afraid, that all words about free- 
dom and democracy spoken now, words about spiritual 
readiness and so on, will turn out to be words without suf- 
ficient meaning. Peace, neutrality and high standards of 
living were prominent characteristic marks of the Sean- 
dinavian situation before 1939. These characteristics have 
turned out to be temporary. Deeper in our soul lies another 
heredity from old days, also common to the Seandinavian 
countries: Christian faith, law and freedom. Just now the 
question is, if these gifts will remain ours, if Norway and 
Denmark will be able to keep them in their hard testing and 
if our own people will fill them with deep meaning also in 
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this time. Nothing but our faith can give meaning and pro- 
tection to law and freedom, whatever may happen to us. 
And this is our single task in these days, as in all days, in 
the Swedish S.C.M. as in the whole church: to bring our 
people the Gospel. I will close quoting the last lines of the 
message already mentioned on The Inner Strength of a 
People: 

‘‘Already submission to duty, conscience and leader is 
able to give a sense of safety in the danger—how much 
more cannot the peace, which comes out of faith in God, 
the peace which passeth all understanding. We must try to 
get back to the simple and child-like trust that we are in 
God’s hand, whatever happens to us. Even if nameless 
despair should await us, we have fellowship with the 
Father. Even death, the last cruel enemy, is changed by 
Christ to a servant, opening for us the door of our proper 
home.’’ ‘‘Whether we live or die, we are the Lord’s!’’ 
(Rom. XIV.8). 


171 


Canadian Students Face Their 
Responsibilities 


Dororuy B. FLtemine 


Ever since the beginnings of the Student Christian Move- 
ment of Canada twenty years ago, the centre of the Move- 
ment’s life and the source of its power has been the con- 
viction that ‘‘in Jesus Christ are found the supreme 
revelation of God and the means to the full realization of 
life.’”’. The emphasis which we in Canada have placed upon 
study of the life and teaching of Jesus has characterized 
us as a Movement. Many of us believe today that through 
such an understanding, as through no other, we are able to 
discern a pattern in the tragic events of our day, and pierce 
the cloudy confusion of apparently irrelevant details, to lay 
firm hold on the certainty of God’s purpose for all mankind. 
I think it would be true to say that in the case of most stu- 
dents who have moved farthest in the direction of a clear 
and confident faith which masters history, instead of being 
mastered by it, it has been their understanding of the 
significance of Jesus which has formed the basis of their 
strength. 


The Central Importance of Jesus 


This is the day of authoritarian movements. They win 
their following largely because people have become weary 
of the effort to make sense out of the contradictions which 
confront them, and run to the nearest person who will tell 
them what to do. Another important factor is fear—the 
fear of taking responsibility. Authority which is real is 
an irresistible compulsion from within, not accession to a 
formal demand for obedience from without. Christianity, 
because it is a religion and not an ethical system, presents 
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not a set of principles but the demand for radical obedience 
to God, and this must be born in the will itself, and be the 
governing power ruling the whole personality. We believe 
that he who in humility and openess of mind sets himself 
to understand Jesus, and who commits himself to follow 
where that understanding may lead, has begun to enter into 
that life of full responsibility and freedom which is the 
Christian heritage. This is as true today as it ever was. 
The central importance of Jesus is a fact which dominates 
history. 

There has been a difference in the approach of the Amer- 
ican and the Continental Movements to the Bible and its 
study. In general, in Canada the Bible is studied in the 
conviction that in it is the record of God acting in history, 
in circumstances which were peculiarly capable of revealing 
His nature and purpose. The Jewish nation was a people 
of highly-developed religious sensitivity, a persecuted 
minority, thrown into situations where they were faced with 
choices which they interpreted religiously, as presenting 
the clear alternative of obedience to Jehovah, or revolt 
against Him. It seems false to us to say that God stands 
against history, or is not concerned in it, when the Bible is 
the record of His revelation of Himself in and through 
history, and when history itself declares Him, in its 
catastrophes and its moments of triumph. The way in 
which we see this as related to our present situation will be 
enlarged upon later. 


The Understanding of Democracy 


The war has changed the Movement’s emphasis, but not 
qualitatively. The fundamental task of the Movement is 
still conceived to be the creation of a community within 
which students can become responsible persons, committed 
to the Christian Faith as a way of life, and to the realiza- 
tion of the Kingdom of God as a necessary condition of 
man’s fulfilment of his destiny. Nonetheless, certain ele- 
ments in community life must be maintained if the channels 
of Christian civilization are not to be dammed, and to the 
task of discovering, maintaining and extending these, the 
Movement has devoted much of its thought and action dur- 
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ing the past months. One of the most disturbing factors in 
the war situation in Canada is the facility with which people 
have accepted the thesis that to fight totalitarianism, one 
has to use totalitarian methods. This has resulted in the 
curtailment of citizenship rights which have long been the 
basis of British parliamentary democracy. Against this 
point of view, is that held by a smaller number, though per- 
haps it would be fair to say, a more thinking group, that 
real democracy is the truest enemy of real fascism, and that 
to trust in the people is the surest way of defeating those 
things which menace the life and liberty of us all. Believing 
the truly democratic way of life to be that which best ex- 
presses the brotherhood of man, we have tried in the Move- 
ment through our work together to understand the essence 
of democracy. This becomes increasingly important as 
““democracy’’ is used as a catchword by people with very 
different conceptions of its meaning. True democracy 
means a form of government which ensures real equality 
of opportunity and responsibility to its citizens. It ought 
not to be possible for individuals to acquire wide powers 
over their fellow-men without any social check on how 
these powers are to be used. The fact that labor has be- 
come a commodity, to be bought as cheaply as possible and 
exploited as greatly as the competitive market allows is a 
denial of human personality. We look toward a social reor- 
ganization which will re-establish the dignity of labor; to- 
wards a culture which will exalt social usefulness rather 
than individual gain; towards an economic system which 
will be planned to produce what is needed rather than what 
is profitable. In these very bread-and-butter ways brother- 
hood is made real, not merely sentimental, and only insofar 
as there is national justice of this sort can there be any 
hope of permanent peace between nations. 


We who are relatively protected and far from the war 
areas feel a certain diffidence in making statements about 
the meaning of war, because we ourselves have not been 
severely tested. Nevertheless, our Christian faith has led 
us to affirm again the righteousness and justice of God. The 
war has not shaken this; it has rather confirmed it. God 
could not tolerate the denial of love and justice and of His 
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own will, which has been mounting in every country. The 
present war in Europe could be called a judgment of God, 
or it could be called the inevitable result of man’s loveless- 
ness. The important thing is to recognize the point at 
which our responsibility lies. The openly acknowledged or- 
ganization of life which we see in German Fascism is a 
grim effort to regain a foothold within a world which is 
facing the end of an era. But our battle is not on one front 
only. It is irony for those to talk of patriotism and loyalty 
whose money, involved in an ‘‘internationale’’ of finance, 
creates the very weapons which are being used to slaughter 
their compatriots. Most guns shoot equally well in either 
directions. These are things which Christians must oppose. 
Here lies the dilemma of ends and means, for if in oppos- 
ing the menace in the international sphere, one provides 
the fertile soil for its growth at home, it will be a futile op- 
positon, and a mockery of all that men and women have 
fought and died for. It is in order to prevent such a gross 
betrayal that Christians must affirm God’s consistency, and 
that what is worth fighting for abroad must be maintained 
at home. The subtle and indirect ways in which fascism 
grows must be recognized and exposed. This is no easy 
task, for there will be opposition, and from high places. 
The Christian in Canada has no alternative choice. 


Vision and Perspective 


Unhampered by many of the details of organization and 
property which the Church as an institution possesses, the 
Student Christian Movement has been free to experiment 
with new forms of organization, and new methods of work. 
Because this is in itself is more interesting and more im- 
mediately rewarding than working in the large and diversi- 
fied church group where there are more firmly entrenched 
attitudes, more stability, and a less volatile constituency, 
many of those who have come to know the meaning of Chris- 
tian life through the Movement have been impatient of the 
Church, growing away from it into their own religious com- 
munity, rather than finding a place in it as they graduated 
from college. The Church’s history shows that new life has 
come precisely through groups which rebelled in this way; 
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but the formation of exclusive, esoteric sects is not the 
answer. The Church needs fresh vision of the sort which 
the Movement can give, for in this world in transition, it is 
a sad day for rigid institutions. The Movement, on the 
other hand, needs the historical perspective which the 
Church represents. It will be a loss to the world if, through 
impatience on the part of the S.C.M. or conservatism on the 
part of the Church, we miss each other in the confusion of 
these critical days. 

We Canadian university students are aware of our youth 
and our relatively secure position. We know that thou- 
sands of young people in our own country have endured 
hardship and are being denied the sort of life we take for 
granted. We know that many thousands more on other 
continents are at this moment in the midst of war’s terrors. 
We shall yet know more of these things, in our own experi- 
ence. But we affirm that this is God’s world, and not the 
devil’s, and that men’s self-centredness and stupidity have 
brought upon their own heads the destruction which they 
feared and sought to avoid. We believe that God has re- 
vealed Himself in history, and is doing sonow. We believe 
that faith is active, not of the mind only but of the will, and 
that action not only proves faith, but also creates its basis. 
We deny activism which finds escape in taking action—no 
matter what—but we feel that it is important at this mo- 
ment to deny also, and very vigorously, any sort of fatalistic 
passivity which in affirming that this is God’s world, leaves 
man with very little to do but await the judgment. Repent- 
ance is an active thing. The law of love remains as the one 
undefeatable fact about human life. Our repentance must 
be directed toward discovering what we can at this moment 
do to discharge our responsibility for the creation of the 
conditions under which the love of God will no longer be 
denied. 
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Reflections on the Student Situation 
in the Far East 


Luruer TUCKER 


Three and a half years of war and invasion have aroused 
the sympathetic admiration of the world for China and her 
students. Japan remains a puzzle to most of us. We long 
to know more about her too; not what can be learned from 
newspaper headlines, but what is happening within the 
hearts and minds of ordinary folk there and of our fellow- 
Christians more particularly. 

In a country where there is comparative freedom one 
can understand much of what is happening to people’s 
thinking by what they do and say. Once freedom disap- 
pears, all one can do is to draw somewhat intuitive conclu- 
sions fully as much from what people leave unsaid as from 
what they say. Add to the normal difficulties of such a 
situation, complete ignorance of the language in both China 
and Japan, and then multiply that by an absence of many 
months during a period when events have moved at break- 
neck speed, and the result is clear. One is able to record 
only reflections and personal recollections. Nothing less 
than intimate day to day contact could equip a person to 
interpret the real meaning of what is taking place. 


I 
Christians Puzzled 


The outbreak of war in 1937 found the Christian leader- 
ship in Japan deeply disturbed. ‘‘Preachers Present 
Arms,’’ was the title of a book describing the reaction of 
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the Christian pulpit in the United States in 1917-18. That 
title would have been quite inaccurate as a description of 
the Christian pulpit in Japan during the first year of war. 
‘‘Preachers Puzzled’’ or perhaps ‘‘Preachers Call for Re- 
pentance’’ would have been more appropriate. That the 
evil of war was a manifestation of the exceeding sinfulness 
of man was a characteristic note of the thinking of the 
time. Christian leadership was hesitant. 

Probably not because of what the Church did, so much 
as because the Church was ‘‘foreign’’ and had interna- 
tional connections, the police were apt to look upon it with 
considerable suspicion. Here and there from the beginning 
of the war direct pressure was exerted to make the Church 
demonstrate its loyalty explicitly. In one important city, 
for example, a questionnaire requiring answers to many 
point-blank questions, such as the relation between Christ 
and one’s ruler, was distributed to all Christian pastors and 
leaders by the authorities. Elsewhere the authorities called 
Christian leaders to account, charging that ‘‘some of your 
people are against this war; the Churches are not support- 
ing the Government, and the Churches are not praying for 
victory.’’ 

Profound distress of spirit among the Christian leader- 
ship, and sporadic pressure from the authorities on the 
Church might characterize—all too inadequately—the early 
months of the war. Yet often one heard Christians express 
gratitude for the real freedom of the Church in Japan, 
despite increasing limitations and pressure, in comparison 
with the situation in Germany. In the services observing 
the Universal Day of Proyer in February, 1939, which I 
attended in Tokyo and Kyoto, one was struck by this feeling 
of thankfulness that it was possible to carry on the work 
of the student movement without direct interference. <An- 
other unforgettable part of these services was the keen 
awareness of the suffering of the Chinese people which was 
evident in the prayers of the students. 


Silence 


People outside were looking to Japan in hopes that some 
Christian leader would say something clear-cut about the 
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course of events. Poetry was not enough, it seemed. If 
there was any freedom at all, some asked, how could Chris- 
tians remain silent on political issues? One of the things 
which make it difficult for us to understand the reactions 
of Christians elsewhere is that those of us who have been 
brought up in democracies—politically speaking—have cer- 
tain fixed presuppositions which do not apply where democ- 
racy does not exist. What the Government does is our 
business. We have a voice and, certainly in America, we 
rejoice in.using it and are apt to feel no little sense of 
accomplishment when we have said something in the name 
of so many thousands of students. It is almost impossible 
for us to imagine a situation where matters of Government 
policy would be none of our business, and where students 
especially are conditioned and instructed and required to 
tend to their books and no more. At the same time, it is 
equally difficult for many of our friends in Japan to under- 
stand the importance some of us attach to the verbal state- 
ment of one’s convictions. Presumably the reason we do 
So is because our voice, however small, does have some bear- 
ing on government policy; but if it were both powerless 
and irrelevant the incentive would be gone. 

A contrast is sometimes drawn between the silence in 
Japan and the position of the early Church. But it is 
essential to remember that the conflict with the authorities 
in the first two centuries arose not from Christian opposi- 
tion to the political activity of the government, but from 
Christian determination to reject the religious demand of 
the government in the requirement to worship Caesar. At 
that point the Christian fellowship in Japan, also in the 
first century of its life, stands firm too. 

Did this then mean seeking recourse in a narrow per- 
sonal piety wholly blind to the social implications of our 
faith? That tendency certainly was present. (There has 
incidentally been a rebirth of a primitive kind of pietistic 
evangelism among certain groups in China too.) But the 
main fact is that the substance of social concern would 
have been less served by talking about immediate issues 
than by going ahead with the job that could actually be 
done, as one well known leader conspicuously did. For him 
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that lay in improving the economic conditions among the 
poorest element in the population. 

It is important to recognize that even for those whose 
convictions might have led in that direction, spoken protest, 
while valid in terms of religious witness, would be futile 
as social action. It represents the monastic option which 
always exists in the Christian response to an evil world. 
One way to serve the Holy One is to make one’s protest 
against evil thoroughgoing and to witness to the Lord of 
Righteousness by withdrawing from the world of sin. This 
kind of Christian response in God’s providence may ulti- 
mately play its part in shaping the distant future. It is 
politically irrelevant, however, in affecting existing political 
policy. The alternative is never an easy one to follow. 
It means working for the maximum constructive results 
attainable within the limitations of a framework which, fo1 
the present, one 1s powerless to change. It requires recog- 
nition of the depth of our own involvement in the world’s 
sin, and the inevitability of compromise with the world in 
order to work in the world to achieve those relative social 
goods for which the God of Justice requires us to struggle. 


Christians and the ‘‘New Order’’ 


The personal impression that among many there were 
fundamental reservations about the shape of events would, 
in all probability, still hold true today. But as the crisis 
deepened, it became apparent that the easy-going sense of 
unity which some of us had assumed with fellow-Christians 
in Japan, and which was predicated on the assumption that 
their political outlook was to some extent in silent agree- 
ment with ours, was illusory. Profound regret for the war 
there was, but people cannot carry on permanently in a state 
of bewilderment, and marked changes were taking place. 
The focus of these was in the new policy enunciated by the 
government under the slogan of the ‘‘New Order in Hast 
Asia,’’ setting forth the national aims in terms of estab- 
lishing the foundations of permanent peace and prosperity 
in East Asia, in cooperation with China, and welcoming 
into partnership in the enterprise those Chinese who were 
not ‘‘misled’’ by Communism and the ‘‘blindness’’ of 
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Chiang Kai Shek and his government. With the excep- 
tionally effective control of information which existed, this 
policy naturally evoked a wide response from the people, 
and from Christians too. As disembodied aims it would 
be difficult to find fault with them, and one soon saw an in- 
teresting development taking place. The subject of the 1939 
conference of the Student Y.M.C.A., for example, was 
‘‘Christians and the New Order in East Asia.’’ Many 
Christians began to feel that it would only be possible for 
a genuine New Order to come into being if Christians played 
their part. Again that is fundamentally true. But how? 
The difficulties of defining the part which Christians should 
play in building a new order are obvious. 

One striking thing which characterized our leadership 
was the concern to get at the truth, expressed in the effort 
made to secure impartial information especially about the 
student situation, and the use of an available secretary in 
this connection. At the same time there was developing rap- 
idly the elementary Christian response to such a situation in 
the desire to do something to help the Chinese people. A 
group of Christian medical students, with trained leaders, 
conducted under real difficulties and hardships a free clinic 
for Chinese people one summer in one of the Chinese cities 
in occupied territory. Throughout the Churches there spread 
a concern that what mattered most, the Christian Gospel, 
should be in the picture in their country’s contact with 
China, and considerable funds were raised by the Japanese 
Church to send missionaries to China. This effort was 
both facilitated and complicated by the fact that the Jap- 
anese military ‘‘discovered Christianity’’ for the first time 
in China. They had been oblivious to it in Japan, but they 
found in China that Christian missions were a force to be 
reckoned with. One facile assumption, which had some- 
times been made about foreign missionaries, was that they 
were in effect national agents or spies. But, here were 
men and women from Finland and Belgium, Denmark and 
Sweden, buried in inconsequential places all over Chinese 
territory, and this explanation did not hold good. More 
important, the missionaries from these and other lands 
obviously had won the full cooperation of the Chinese peo- 
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ple—the very cooperation which was the established aim of 
Japan’s policy. Consequently, there was no obstruction, 
and occasionally some encouragement given to the coming 
of Japanese Christian missionaries, although careful con- 
trol of their activities after arrival was indicated. 


Increasing Pressure 


Meanwhile, within recent months the pressure on the 
Church and Christian organizations has sharply increased, 
and those acquainted with the German Church situation will 
find a familiar pattern in Japan as the nation’s leaders 
undertake the task of building a ‘‘new national structure.’’ 
What does not serve the state must go. Quite naturally 
then the initial restrictions were upon foreign control and 
foreign financial support. But that is not all. The necessity 
for the unification and consolidation of all Christian 
agencies has been made clear. It is very doubtful that 
intercollegiate meetings of any kind will be permitted. Dr. 
Kagawa, after being held for police examination, was re- 
leased to work on an island sanitarium, according to recent 
reports, but must abandon his previous work, and his books 
are no longer on sale. In these coming months we may be 
startled by the kind of official statements and actions which 
may emanate from the Japanese Church, but those may not 
be the best guide to the changes—or lack of changes—in 
the inner convictions of friends there. 

The inner core is unaltered. Some who attended the 
50th Anniversary conference of the Student Y.M.C.A. this 
past summer, after an absence of several years, were ex- 
traordinarily impressed by the intense earnestness of the 
students, their new religious depth and integrity, and their 
concern for the gospel. The same was true of the group 
of students who showed such amazing devotion of time and 
effort in the work they did on the evangelistic campaigns 
conducted a year ago. If the issue of ultimate loyalty is 
drawn, Christians who are prepared to face the issue, what- 
ever the consequences, will not be wanting. Those of us 
who face easier conditions may feel that these are narrow 
foundations on which to stand, but they are solid rock. 
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An Unbroken Fellowship 


Maintaining the fellowship, when we disagree pro- 
foundly, is no easy task. It requires a degree of humility 
on our part, and a capacity to trust the integrity of fellow 
Christians who differ with us, which are costly and difficult. 
How much simpler our relations in the Federation would 
be if others would only do the things we believe to be right! 

The glorious—and unique—thing one does find among 
Christians in Japan is their awareness of membership not 
alone in the national community but in the unbroken body 
of believers called forth from many nations, to serve in 
their several lands ‘‘the Lord, the ruler of the ends of the 
earth.’’ The concern to maintain relationships with their 
neighboring fellow-Christians is an amazingly live one in 
both men’s and women’s movements. A wonderful collec- 
tion of letters has come from women students, particularly, 
to their sisters across the sea. Most of these were stimu- 
lated by the Day of Common Prayer on the last Sunday 
in April which has been observed more and more widely 
for three years now. Another small incident illustrates the 
same concern to keep hold of membership in the wider fel- 
lowship. At the fiftieth Anniversary conference this sum- 
mer, an unnamed student gave five Yen—and students are 
poor in Japan today—to be sent to the American 8.C.M. 
as a symbol of appreciation of the fellowship which Amer- 
ican Christian students have resolutely sought to maintain 
with them. Sometimes words are wholly inadequate and 
it takes wordless sacramental acts of this character to 
bridge the gulf which separates nations and cultures. 

We cannot carry forward intelligently in the Federation 
or pray for our fellow members as adequately as we need 
to until we begin to see something of their situation, at 
least through the reflections of a person whose religious life 
was greatly deepened by his association with Japanese 
Christians. Perhaps that is the justification of this long 
excursus. That experience was no less true in China, but 
readers of the Stuprent Wortp know the situation there so 
much better, and it is so much easier to understand, that 
the disproportionate space given to reflections on Japan 
may not be unfair or unwarranted. 
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Ek 
The Chinese Scene 


The scene in China is different in every respect. Where 
in history is to be found such a record of determination 
and heroic adjustments in order to maintain the construc- 
tive work of higher education? The vivid drama of the 
outward course of events is familiar in outline to the 
readers of this quarterly. Nine out of a total of 114 col- 
leges are able to operate in their own buildings, and, never- 
theless China has as many students in college as before tha 
war began, a fact which has been made possible only by 
arduous migrations and a capacity to carry on work under 
incredibly difficult circumstances. 

Perhaps the outstanding contrast is that in China today 
Christians have won almost universal respect. This is some- 
thing new in China’s history. The numerous upheavals in 
China’s life during the past hundred years, have nearly 
always been accompanied by some form of anti-Christian 
movement. Not so today. That is probably partly due to 
the fact that this is the first time that China’s suffering has 
not been directly attributable to the encroachment of a 
so-called ‘‘Christian Nation.’’ It is a new experience for 
her! 

There are other reasons as well. The fact that the man 
who commands the loyalty of the whole nation, and his wife, 
are both sincere Christians, unashamed to witness to their 
faith, undoubtedly counts for a good deal. But the chief 
reason is the leadership which has been taken by Christian 
organizations and churches in meeting the appalling con- 
ditions of human need among 60,000,000 refugees, among 
wounded soldiers, and in the protection and haven it has 
been possible for missionaries to extend to Chinese civil- 
ians, especially women and children, during military occu- 
pation. The ministry of the healing Christ bringing whole- 
ness to men’s bodies has been the characteristic response 
of Christians in China today, as it is always the rudimen- 
tary and basic response of Christians everywhere. 
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The S.C.M. 


One of the very real problems confronting the Student 
Christian Movement has arisen from this fact. Under the 
pressure of such a situation there is naturally a danger that 
the energies of staff and of student leadership will be wholly 
expended in emergency service activities of many kinds. 
The sheer administration of student relief, for example, 
with the employment of practically no additional personnel 
for this purpose, has been a terrific load which, at certain 
periods of the year, has left both the traveling and local 
secretaries with very little time to give leadership to ordi- 
nary student movement activities. But the amazing thing 
is that, even so, they have found it possible to do as much 
in developing religious leadership as some of us who carry, 
few other responsibilities. Considerable attention has been 
given recently to revitalizing Bible study work, for ex- 
ample. Moreover, the evangelistic work undertaken by the 
Chinese Movements, men and women, in the Youth and Re- 
ligion campaigns are outstanding in this field. 

The main instrument for religious training is the sum- 
mer conference, and the persistence with which student con- 
ferences have: been maintained, or rather built up wholly 
anew as the colleges have moved, is evidence that our Move- 
ments are more than able to keep pace with the nation. 
Considering the rate at which the work of reconstruction 
has gone ahead in all fields in China’s new West, that is no 
small task. At the same time local Associations, which were 
in danger of disappearing completely, have been reorgan- 
ized, and a sizeable number of new ones have come into 
existence. The peculiar situation of political tension that 
exists in Shanghai,—which has been much the largest single 
student center—has left the Christian fellowship there as 
one of the very few student organizations able to function 
at all, and they have multiplied at a breath-taking pace. In 
a number of government universities in the interior as well, 
Christian Associations have been organized for the first 
time. 

Under the abnormal conditions of life which exist the 
provision of the simplest facilities for recreation and fel- 
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lowship becomes an important function of the local Asso- 
ciation. Spiritual loneliness seems to be accentuated in 
conditions of acute physical congestion and outlets of the 
sort that the Student Christian Associations,—or the Stu- 
dent Relief Committees where student centers have been 
put into operation,—have been able to furnish, have helped 
to meet a widespread human need. Innumerable forms of 
emergency service activities make their claim on the 
crowded time of students too, and nowhere on earth do 
students carry a heavier academic schedule. Thirty hours a 
week for lecture and classroom work is routine, often upped 
somewhat by additional military training requirements. 


Christian Foundations 


In this setting, there is small wonder that the problem 
with which national leadership is constantly wrestling is 
one of developing effective religious life and depth in the 
local fellowships, adequate to meet the fundamental prob- 
lems of human nature and to produce more men of the sac- 
rificial integrity for which there is a universally recognized 
need in the nation today. 

Too often among our student groups Christianity has 
been understood only as a new moralism, or form of social 
idealism. This type of religion probably fits in most natu- 
rally with both China’s cultural background and with the 
present scene in which the dynamic power of Chinese Com- 
munism makes such a widespread appeal to the most respon- 
sible students. The fact that the members of the Christian 
fellowship generally have little real opportunity for a vital 
relationship to the historic continuity of the faith and life 
of the Church, and little if any rootage in its worship, accen- 
tuates this. Except in some of the chief cities, the churches 
tend to be completely isolated from the educated groups 
and to lack the leadership which is able to speak to students. 
Magnificent exceptions to this merely serve to underline a 
situation which is familiar elsewhere, but which in China 
leaves a chasm between the bulk of educated Christians and 
the regular life of the Church. The unbounded enthusiasm 
for the ‘‘Church Universal’’ which has existed, frequently 
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fails to find a home in the existing Church, in which this 
enthusiasm can be built into an enduring part of experience 
and faith. 

Nevertheless the reality of the world-wide Christian fel- 
lowship is perhaps nowhere else so heartily felt and be- 
lieved in, to such an extent that a British missionary once 
commented that the Federation is more real to the Chris- 
tian student in China than is his own national movement. 
Exaggerated, yes, but their resolute concern to maintain 
some kind of contact and relationship with Christian stu- 
dents in Japan has done things to and for the whole Fed- 
eration in these last years. One must add that the way in 
which the Japanese leaders have taken some of the vigor- 
ously frank student efforts in this direction—as well as 
those of a Federation secretary—is unforgettable evidence 
of the depth of their concern to maintain this fellowship 
which God in His gracious providence has given to us. 

However prolonged the silence into which some of us 
may have to enter, that fellowship is indestructible, and in 
both China and Japan there are and will be men and women 
with intense earnestness working in prayer for one another 
and for ourselves, as God grant we may for them. 


ITI 
Some Closing Questions 


One frankly dreads seeing necessarily limited and one- 
sided impressions such as these roll off into print. A fleet- 
ing eighteen months in the Far East afforded a cursory 
understanding of things, along with an intimate relation- 
ship of devastatingly trusting and wholehearted fellowship 
‘fin Christ’’ with our leaders in both lands. Loyal they 
certainly are to the nation which Almighty God has given 
them to love and serve, nations now divided and corrupted 
by the havoc of war. Yet courageously and loyally com- 
mitted they are also, to the family and work of Christ, which 
the Federation exists to serve, among all nations and kin- 
dreds and tongues. 

If one may close with a few questions which haunt me, 
here they are: 
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Must our fellowship in faith forever remain irrelevant 
to the immediate moral issues which are thrust upon us by 
every basic social conflict? Some people charge that the 
reality of that fellowship is illusory unless we can make 
some progress towards agreement about the basic moral 
issues involved in any given struggle. To put it differently, 
we all recognize the central and minimum essentials for the 
existence of the fellowship, in our common restoration 
through Jesus Christ to dependence upon and obedience 
and sonship to the Eternal God, in the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit. How is this to become of maximum effective- 
ness in God’s work of judgment and redemption? 

We are beginning to have some partial answers given 
to us in our experience in the Federation but those need 
to be articulated and worked through. One can at least tes- 
tify to this much. To be taken into the sanctuary where 
men and women, who are divided by war, struggle before 
God without pretense or self deception, to discover how— 
and to be empowered—to serve and to obey Him, is to be 
taken into the presence of ‘‘the Lord, high and lifted up, 
and his train filled the temple’’; to know ‘‘ Woe is me, for 
I am a man of unclean lips and I dwell in the midst of a 
people of unclean lips’’; and to pray that we too may re- 
spond ‘‘Here am I; send me.”’ 
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Religion in the Universities of the United 
States of America 


GayLe J. LarHROP 


A significant minority of the one and one-half million 
college students attending the 1700 colleges, universities, 
professional schools and junior colleges in the United 
States are members of Student Christian Groups. These 
groups variously named and often differing greatly in their 
statements of purpose and in the nature of their programs, 
nevertheless are a part of the total Student Christian enter- 
prise in United States. Practically every American college 
has one or more student religious groups: e.g. a Y.M.C. Al 
YW.C.A., Christian Association or a denominational stu- 
dent group. 

On the other hand, we do not have any national structure 
that brings together in one movement all the various stu- 
dent religious agencies. In certain regions of United 
States, e.g. New England, full cooperation between all 
groups has been achieved. Our closest approximation to a 
national organization is the National Intercollegiate Chris- 
tian Council (N.I.C.C.) which unites the national councils 
of the Student Y.M.C.A., Student Y.W.C.A,, and the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. Denominational student groups 
are not represented in this body Certain of the major 
denominations, e.g. Lutheran and Methodist, recently have 
consummated national organizations. Other important 
denominations, e.g. Presbyterian and Baptist, have not 
created national movements. 

With an increasing degree of cooperation between local 
and regional Student Christian Groups there exists some 
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basis for hope that in the not too distant future the time 
will be propitious to effect some practical machinery en- 
abling our various student Christian agencies to unite in 
one Movement. A recent step in this direction was taken 
when the leaders of cur various National Christian Groups 
organized a Provisional Committee, to serve as the connect- 
ing link between the World’s Student Christian Federation 
and the Student Christian Groups in United States. 

The primary concern of this article is the place of religion 
in the life of students and the Christian Student Groups in 
United States. 


A Revival of Interest 


Two years ago Arthur Northwood, Jr., President of the 
National Student Federation said: ‘‘A religious revival is 
under way on the American campus. It is still a thing that 
is sensed rather than proved, but of its existence there can 
be no doubt.’’ This opinion, shared by many of our stu- 
dent Christian leaders, appears to the writer as an over- 
statement. ‘‘There is rather a revival of interest in religion 
which may become a revival of religion.’’t The indifferent 
and even antagonistic attitude of students in the twenties 
and early thirties toward religion has given way to either a 
neutral or interested attitude. | 

This new interest in religion on the part of students, 
especially students who are in leadership positions in our 
Student Christian Groups, manifests itself in several ways. 
Students today appear less blazé, smug, and self-sufficient. 
They are attending church in larger numbers. While 
eritical of denominationalism, they are no longer merely 
side-line critics. More of our best students are entering 
theological seminaries or fields of work considered as ser- 
vice occupations: e.g. teaching, social service, government 
service. They are buying and reading a larger number of 
religious books of a not too difficult nature. Second only to 
men and women relationships, religion is the most discussed 
topic in dormitory and fraternity ‘‘bull sessions.’’ It takes 


1Quoted from article by Charles Hugene Conover on Students and Reli- 
gion: A Reply, Christian Century, July 19, 1939. 
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precedence over athletics, life work and _ politics. The 
speaker with a positive religious message finds that stu- 
dents keep him talking as long as his voice holds out. They 
want to know why he is a Christian and what Christianity 
has to say about unemployment, peace, democracy. They 
are asking less often such questions as, ‘‘Is there a God?’’ 
and more, ‘‘What is God like?,’’ ‘‘How can we know His 
will?’’? They want to know, in a word, what is definitive in 
Christianity. A final example of the increased interest in 
religion is the interested response of students to evan- 
gelistic efforts such as the Religion and Life Weeks which 
were held during the past year in hundreds of colleges. 

Increased interest in religion, definitely, yes! But the 
lack of religious knowledge possessed by the majority of 
our students is amazing. ‘‘The simple facts of Christianity, 
its view of the world, of the potentialities of the life of per- 
sons, its basic view of the father love of God, appears 
largely unknown to the average student.’ The Bible is an 
unread book. Truly, the vast majority are religious 
illiterates. But what else can we expect? They have grown 
up in an irreligious age. Reared in homes and educated in 
schools where religious instruction was not a part of their 
training, they come to college, even most of those who at- 
tended Sunday School and Church as children, without any 
real appreciation or understanding of the Christian Faith. 
One of the basic problems confronting leaders of the Church 
and Christian Association today is to overcome the present 
religious illiteracy and to aid students to achieve a faith 
and experience of religion that is adequate. 


What are Students Seeking? 


It is curious indeed that a student generation so uncertain 
as to the nature of religion is nevertheless increasingly in- 
terested in religion. How do we explain this interest? 
What are students seeking in religion? Can it be that stu- 
dents, witnessing the futile attempt of their elders to in- 
tegrate their lives by secular nostrums, conclude that the 
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Christian faith may be worth trying? Probably one of the 
primary reasons for the growing sense of need for religion 
on the part of a minority of our most awakened students is 
their increased awareness of the critical problems of in- 
dividual, social, and international life. Our best students 
are increasingly conscious of the insecurity of the modern 
world, especially as it bears upon their prospects of em- 
ployment, marriage and possible war service.® 

Not all of our students, however, feel that there is any- 
thing seriously wrong with our social order. Only a year 
ago a poll of student opinion made in the Government 
classes of one mid-western university revealed: that the 
average student placed great faith in the present economic 
and political order, believing that democracy was not in 
peril, that the Republican Party (Conservative Party) 
would win in 1940, that taxes and government expenditures 
should be cut, that Government should keep hands off busi- 
ness and industry, and that the Chamber of Commerce was 
much to be preferred to the Labor Unions (A.F.L or the 
C.1.0.). A more recent sampling of religious opinion in the 
same university indicated that 90 per cent of the students 
believed in God, two-thirds of the students felt that ‘‘Chris- 
tianity can make a definte contribution toward solving 
satisfactorily the existing economic, political and interna- 
tional strife.’’ Seven out of ten said they were seeking for 
an adequate personal religion that will be applicable to 
later life. Over one-half the men polled, indicated that they 
thought the Christian religion applies more to the home 
than the business world. Asked, ‘‘What is most important 
to you at present,’’ they replied; first, selection of life mate; 
second, adequate personal faith; third, international peace. 

The current interest in religion on the part of students 
is not academic. While they enjoy discussions of religion, 
what they want most is immediate answers to pressing 
problems, a faith which will enable them to live with hope 
and purpose when the world appears to be caving in. They 
want jobs, but they want more than jobs. They want a 


3The war no longer is remote. Since May one notes in both students 
and adults a new sense of the critical nature of the struggle, a far 
greater awareness of the nearness of the war to our own future. 
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reason for living. It is this that they hope to get from re- 
ligion. It was a college freshman who said, ‘‘I came to col- 
lege because I want to live.’’ His reply to the question why 
he wanted to live was, ‘‘That’s what I came to college to 
find out.’’ This mood is fairly typical. Stanley Jones, re- 
porting his impressions after visiting several universities 
in United States as a member of a University Christian 
Mission Team wrote: ‘‘I came to America to convert and 
soon found myself converted. I expected to find a blazé, 
fed-up sophisticated group of young people, but instead I 
found the finest raw material that this country has ever 
produced,—frank, upstanding, prepared, but confused, 
wistful and hungry. But one thing they do not have. They 
have no cause. Nothing grips them supremely. And the 
tragedy is they do not see it.’’ The average student does 
not ‘‘see it,’’ but our best student leaders know what they 
lack. They lack a sense of direction, a conviction of mean- 
ingfulness as they live from day to day. They lack an 
adequate reason for living. These students do not want a 
storm cellar or an opiate, they crave something that will 
send them out into the storm unafraid, ready to die if need 
be, but for a reason. These students are deeply concerned 
about being better persons and are seriously engaged in an 
exploration of Christianity. A minority of them already 
have committed their lives to God as revealed by Jesus 
Christ and are devotedly accepting a Christian frame of 
reference. 


Christian Groups Rethinking Their Purpose 


It was some of these more advanced students who two 
years ago when the N.L.C.C. met at Berea, Kentucky, re- 
quested that more help be given Student Christian Groups 
to understand the Christian faith. Coming as a request 
from students, a commission ‘‘On Our Christian Purpose’’ 
was established ‘‘to study what the Christian Faith means 
and to make it more vital in our work as a Movement.’’ 
Since the inception of this National Study Commission, 
practically all eleven of the regional Councils of N.I.C.C., 
and a large number of local Associations have effected 
similar Study Commissions. The primary contribution of 
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the National Commission, it seems to the writer, has been 
to stimulate regional Councils and local Associations to re- 
think their place and function as Christian Groups. 

The programs of our groups traditionally have been 
weighted heavily on the side of service and humanitarian 
projects; very little Bible study or worship were included. 
In fact their programs by and large had not been subjected 
to any critical appraisal from the criterion of the Christian 
faith. Often like Topsy ‘‘they just grew.’’ Expediency, or 
needs to be met, or what was done last year determined pro- 
gram. 

Today, however, countless local Associations stimulated 
by the National and Regional Purpose Commission and the 
crises at home and abroad, are rethinking their basic pur- 
pose. What happened in a cabinet meeting of the Y.M.C.A. 
at Northwestern University is not unusual. A discussion 
arose concerning the purpose of their organization. Their 
conclusions which are quoted in part illustrate the new 
trend. ‘‘The Y.M.C.A. at Northwestern as a Christian or- 
ganization, seeks to carry on a program that expresses the 
central truths in the Christian teachings and exemplifies a 
way of living that is consistent with these truths. As a 
student organization it recognizes the necessity of discover- 
ing and expressing the relevance of the Christian insights 
and way of living for the concrete relations which students 
are experiencing and the problems which they are facing.’’ 
Human values and rights of personality were recognized 
as superior to all other values. Love and good will were 
recognized as basic laws of human life. ‘‘Man expresses 
his faith in God when he acts with love and good will to- 
ward all to which he maintains personal relations.’’ 

Bible study appears on the way back into the program of 
our Christian Associations. Some groups are using the 
Bible for meditation and worship; other groups are plan- 
ning small discussion groups in study of Biblical material. 
American Students and adult leaders who attended the 
Amsterdam Conference brought back with them a new ap- 
preciation of the Bible. For the first time in years prac- 
tically all of our Student Christian Conferences now include 
Bible study in their programs. There is little likelihood, 
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however, that Bible study, Bible meditation, and theological 
discussions will replace the present varied program con- 
sisting largely of service and social action projects. Rather 
I think these varied programs will become more consciously 
related to the Association’s Christian Purpose. Activities 
of various kinds will no longer be ends in themselves, but 
will become means in harmony with the Christian purpose. 

In the United States we have not come to the place where 
we view all service and humanitarian programs as secular. 
To work for a warless world, to help create a more just eco- 
nomic order, to make the college campus a miniature of the 
World Christian Community, we regard not as futile but, 
as our religious responsibility. However, if our Christian 
Groups are to give adequate leadership in challenging stu- 
dents to Christian decision that is relevant to problems of 
the campus and the larger World Community, they need 
desperatedly a better understanding of the fundamentals 
of the Christian faith. Such leaders as Walter Horton, 
Wilhelm Pauck, Gregory Vlastos, Edwin Aubrey, John Ben- 
net, Robert Calhoun, Reinhold Niebuhr and Richard 
Niebuhr, Georgia Harkness, Henry Van Dusen, and Jerome 
Davis, to mention only a few, are giving unstintingly of 
their time to help students achieve a faith and experience 
of religion which will be adequate for our time. The efforts 
of these leaders aid mightily the work of local and regional 
secretaries, pastors, faculty advisors and awakened student 
leaders. 

In conclusion, our students as a whole are no longer in- 
different and antagonistic to the claims of the Christian 
faith. They are interested, but lacking in information, con- 
fused, and uncertain about what is definitive in Christianity 
or how it is to be applied in our time. In this atmosphere 
we shall need to work with faith and trust that the present 
desperate social crisis will call forth Christian leaders from 
our ranks who can be used of God. Students in United 
States, at present not involved in war, more than ever value 
their membership in the W.S.C.F. May they, with fellow 
students around the world, become more loyal to that com- 
munity to which all followers of Christ and servants of 
humanity belong. 
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The Church and Europe 
W. A. Visser ’r Hoort 


When I promised some months ago to write an article on 
The Church and Europe I thought I had some ideas on this 
subject clear enough for expression. But the times have 
changed, and we have all changed with them. During the 
past months indeed the times have changed so much, and 
events have been so overwhelming that we do not even rec- 
ognize ourselves. Many of the things I wished to write are 
now out-of-date. What I seemed to discern three months ago 
no longer applies to the present situation. And, what is more 
serious for you and for me, I can no longer bring you clear 
and simple affirmations, I can do no more than help you to 
seek for some rays of light in the fog in which we are 
struggling. 

It is not that we no longer know what the Church is. On 
the contrary, we know more surely than before since we 
have felt with greater immediacy that when one member 
suffers all the members suffer with it. I think of the mes- 
sages I have seen in the past months which were sent by 
the churches of belligerent countries to the churches in 
enemy countries. Truly, Christ himself gathers his Church 
together in the hour of trial. 

But what of Kurope? Where is she now? Whither is she 
going? We seemed to know her face, and now the features 
are so changed we can recognize her no longer. Yes, and 
what is more disturbing, it is now a face without expression, 
without definite features. Hurope has become the great 
unknown. People speak of a new Kurope, but no one knows 
what that will be. There are some who pretend to see the 
uprisal of a Hurope whose exterior organization, both 
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political and social will be very different from what it has 
been, but whose soul will remain fundamentally the same. 
Others see the coming of a Europe which will have nothing 
in common but a name with the Europe that was. But this 
divergence shows that in the end the future is wholly 
mysterious. Do not let us suppose that there exist anywhere 
people so powerful and well informed as to know what will 
be. No. What is happening today passes beyond the bounds 
of human foresight; the forces which have been unleashed 
are far too great for any human intelligence to understand 
them in their complexity and their totality. Man cannot 
regulate the fall of avalanches, when each fall produces an- 
other. Do not let us forget that we are but at the opening 
of the vast world upheaval. 

Confronted as we are by a situation so full of uncertainty, 
of confusion and menace, we shall do well to take our stand 
resolutely on the ground of the Church. We must not waste 
our time in speculations on the destiny of Europe. We shall 
speak not as neutral observers, but as participants in the 
drama of our continent; not as Kuropeans who are also 
Christians, but as Christians who are called to live and work 
in Europe. 

First, let us interrogate History. The true nature of the 
rupture with the past which is being enacted in our day, can 
never be understood if we slide unconsciously from one 
epoch to another. 

In the history of the relations between the Church and 
Europe we may distinguish three periods, which I shall call 
the period of Marriage, the period of Tolerance, and the 
period of Rivalry 


The Period of Marriage 


It may seem strange that I describe the Middle Ages as 
a marriage between the Church and Europe. Ought we not 
rather to say that Kurope was moulded by the Church and 
that it is therefore the child of the Church? No, do not let 
us accept too readily the Utopian image which certain ad- 
mirers of the Middle Ages would have us accept, of a Chris- 
tianized civilization in magnificent equilibrium. It is true 
that the Church moulded Europe. But it is also true that in 
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moulding Kurope it was itself transformed. ‘The immense 
effort made by the Church to organize a Christian Europe 
cost the Church dear. It became the victim of its ambition. 
It became a curious mixture of Church and World. It 
founded a civilization in which the human and the divine 
elements were so mingled that there followed great spiritual 
confusion. 

It is here that we touch the centre of the great European 
tragedy. Europe owes its existence to the Church, but that 
Church in giving birth to Europe ceased to be the true 
Church. After subduing the world, the Church was itself 
subdued by the world. A tragedy indeed. For while we see 
on the one hand the historic necessity of the effort to give a 
soul and a true unity-to Europe, we see on the other that in 
making that effort the Church ceased to be faithful to the 
purposes of its Master. 


The Period of Tolerance 


Our second period begins with two great revolts against 
this identification of the Church and the World. Europe 
wishes to be free; its savants and its statesmen will no 
longer accept the ecclesiastical tutelage. It is the Renais- 
sance, Humanism, and later Rationalism, and Liberalism 
in allits forms. But the Church also wishes to be free. The 
Church will no longer submit to be imprisoned in an im- 
mense system of civilization where she loses her soul and 
can no longer freely preach the Word of God. The Luthers, 
the Calvins are seeking a Church which will be the Church 
alone. They reject all that has been added to revelation for 
reasons of pedagogical or political order. And it is the Ref- 
ormation and the whole movement for liberating the 
Church and separating it from the world which is continued 
in the great revivals of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

The second act of the tragedy! For in opposing a false 
conception of the relations between the Church and the 
World, these two revolts against the system of the Middle 
Ages are at the same time destroying European unity. 
Thenceforward Europe finds itself on the road to disin- 
tegration. Less and less will it be Europe, and more and 
more a continent divided against itself. We have none the 
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less called this period the period of Tolerance, since the 
Church and Europe do not openly enter into conflict. Hu- 
rope lives side by side with the Church. The great cur- 
rents of thought and of life take small account of the Church. 
It is the time of ‘‘laissez faire, laissez aller,’’ and of a 
tolerance based on general indifference to things divine. 
And the Church which has ceased to be aggressive submits 
to being considered a ‘‘private concern’’ and is far too 
easily content with the small corner kindly left to it. 

But this indefinite state of affairs cannot endure for long. 
It becomes more and more clear that the crumbling of the 
spiritual foundations of Europe brings with it moral dis- 
order. Kuropean man, once carried along or protected by 
the strong armour of common beliefs and moral convictions, 
is now thrown back on himself. He forms himself into 
masses, that is to say into multitudes of human beings who 
have no relation to one another, are united by no common 
value, and whose spiritual existence becomes more and more 
empty. 

At that moment the Church should have spoken out 
clearly and strongly. It did not speak because it did not 
understand the signs of the times. It had settled too com- 
fortably into its life of calm and did not see the abyss yawn- 
ing at its feet. It made no reply to the appeal of the work- 
ers, the intellectuals, or any of these bewildered beings 
who sought a direction for their lives. 


The Period of Rivalry 


The answer came otherwise. It came from great move- 
ments which represented a new phenomenon in history by 
the fact of their fulfilling at the same moment the function 
of political parties and of the Church. These were 
mythological movements: movements, that is to say, which 
galvanize the masses in their struggles by presenting to 
them an ideal image of the goal to be attained. These 
political myths are a powerful answer to the need of modern 
man to rediscover a direction for his life. Their power 
resides in the fact that they are effective, that is to say that 
they really succeed in giving a sense of direction or a sense 
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of unity to their adherents. They actually are creating a 
different Europe. 

So begins the third period in the relations between the 
Church and Europe; it is the period of Rivalry. Move- 
ments which seek to fill the entire life of a man, which seek 
integrally to revolutionize Europe, in brief, totalitarian 
movements, could never continue the policy of tolerance 
which was characteristic in the Hurope of the 18th and 
19th centuries. It is inevitable that they should become 
rivals to every Church that maintains its pretension to 
speak in the name of a Master to whom was given all power 
in heaven and on earth. There may be temporary arrange- 
ments between such movements and certain Churches which 
give the impression that all goes well. There can be no 
true peace between them so long as these movements re- 
main totalitarian and so long as the Church continues to 
be the Church. No man can serve two masters. And a 
master who is truly master cannot allow his servants to 
be internally divided in their loyalty. The third period of 
the relations of the Church and Europe, the third act of 
the tragedy, shows us then a Kurope settling down into a 
new house in which there is no room for the Church. 

Let us realize what that means. Since the days of Con- 
stantine the Great, that is for 16 centuries, the Church has 
been at home in Europe. We are entering on a period when 
it will be, in many respects, a stranger there. Even if it 
were not to be openly attacked or persecuted, it would have 
no longer that ‘‘espace vitale’’ on which it has been able to 
count for so long. Even if it were allowed to exist, it would 
no longer have a voice in public affairs. And when it dares 
to say what God gives it to say to Europe, it will be silenced. 
Once again, as in the days before Europe was born, it will 
be confronted with a world which is frankly or openly ‘‘the 
world’’ in the biblical sense, that is to say a world which 
belongs to God, but will know nothing of its Master and 
does not receive the Son who comes to save it. 

Let us notice, however, that the situation in which we 
seem to find ourselves is not in all respects similar to that 
of the primitive Church. There are two important differ- 
ences. First of all, we have not to do with a pre-Christian 
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world, not yet converted but with a post-Christian world, 
fallen again into ignorance of God and thus more hardened, 
more consciously opposed to the Christian faith. The Gos- 
pel is no longer that new doctrine which the Athenians 
wished to know, but an old story. Secondly, we have not a 
young Church, full of evangelical ardour and firm in its 
faith, but a Church which needs to be told: ‘‘Thou hast 
abandoned thy first love’’; which is not ripe for resistance ; 
a Church which does not yet realize that God is ‘‘proving 
it, to know whether it love the Lord its God with all its 
heart and with all its soul,’’ as God has always done with 
His people when it needed that divine teaching; a Church 
which will still have to suffer before it is really capable of 
representing the ‘‘militia Christi’’ in the great combat for 
the soul of Europe which is about to begin. 

The picture seems very dark. Is history, and above 
all the history of our time and our Europe, to be nothing 
but a judgment of God on His people? It is that, and 
nothing else. But the judgment of God means the activity 
of God for our salvation. ‘‘God chastens us for our good, 
that we may share in His holiness. It is true that all chas- 
tisement seems at first a subject for sadness and not for 
joy; but later it produces for those who have been tried 
the peaceful fruit of justice.’’ 


The Choices before the Church 


We have arrived then at a moment of great decisions. 
It must be proved that the Church still exists. The Church 
must make its choice between loyalty and disloyalty. In- 
termediate solutions and compromise will be less and less 
possible. 

What then are these choices? We cannot better describe 
them than by basing them on the choices which our Master 
must have made at the opening of His public ministry. 
For the history of His temptation in the wilderness will 
always remain the clearest and most concentrated expres- 
sion of the difference between the way of obedience and 
the way of disobedience, between the true way of the Church 
and the way of the world. We need only apply these three 
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temptations and three confessions to our European situa- 
tion today. 


The Temptation of Material Needs 


The first temptation speaks to us of the hunger of 
men and the means of relieving it. How relevant it is! 
For hunger is once more a reality in Europe. A few kilo- 
metres from this place men and women and children are 
hungry at this moment. And who knows if hunger will 
not become general throughout Europe? Who knows what 
the consequences will be of blockade and counter-blockade, 
of mobilization and demobilization, of destruction by war 
and financial disorder? We can really not be surprised if 
thousands of Europeans have reached the point of saying: 
We must live. We submit to any system, any type of civili- 
zation, any ideology and even any religion, provided we may 
gain some slight material security and need not die of 
hunger. Is this then the moment to remember that first 
temptation? Should the Church actually say in such a 
situation: ‘‘Man shall not live by bread alone’’? Would 
it not be cruelty to say so today? 

No, the Church must say so. It must say so today more 
than ever. It must say so precisely because men are ready 
to sell their souls for slight material security and are wait- 
ing for salvation from such and such an arrangement and 
plan of economic reconstruction. The Church must say: 
I understand your fear and your anxieties; man must live 
by bread, he has the right and the duty to be concerned 
about his daily bread, but if you wish to live by bread 
alone, if that bread becomes the preoccupation which dom- 
inates your whole existence, if you think that a new Europe 
can be built on the primacy of economics, then you are 
leaving God out of the reckoning and you will strike against 
His resistance. In a world where the masses, in their misery 
allow themselves to be more and more impressed by sys- 
tems and political parties which are capable of construct- 
ing immense ant-hills where man may be more or less 
well-fed, but where he will lose sight of the reasons, the 
true reasons, for life, in such a world the Church must pro- 
claim boldly the message of a life whose abundance is not 
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material. It must not be dazzled by a wholly external effi- 
ciency; it must show that it cares for man too much to let 
him become a slave. The Church does not need to defend 
ancient systems, it does not stand as the advocate of capital- 
ism against communism or of individualism against the 
different forms of socialism. But it defends a truth which 
has played a great part in the history of Europe, and which 
came to it from the Gospel, that is to say that the destiny 
of man goes beyond his biological existence, that he is called 
to the liberty of the children of God and that this freedom 
must find its expression in this life upon earth. 


The Temptation of the Special Place 


The second temptation speaks to us of the false and the 
true understanding of the activity of God in this world. 
Its application to our situation is less direct, but it is not 
less real. It concerns the temptation of the Church which 
consists in asking for a kind of special place, a place apart 
in the world. Is it not the people of God? Will not God 
protect it from all suffering, from all persecution? Has the 
Church not the right to a peaceful life sheltered from the 
ereat upheavals of history? 

No, we must not tempt God, that is to say we must not 
consider faith as an insurance policy against the damages 
which the world might cause us. We must accept the way 
of the Cross, that is to say the way of solidarity with the 
world, the way that makes us participate in all the suffering 
of the world. ; 

This message is relevant indeed! For the Church today 
is strongly tempted to a new pietism, to take refuge in 
supernatural regions and to leave our poor world to its 
distressing fate. We already see signs everywhere of this 
attitude which has so little biblical warrant. The Church, 
it is said, has no concern with the affairs of this world. 
Its task is to preach things eternal, and not to pronounce 
upon questions of political or social, or even ideological 
order. It must stay above the mélée. What a misunder- 
standing! Or rather, what a caricature! For in this theory 
there is a curious mixture of truth and falsehood. It is 
true that the Church has no other message than that of 
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eternal salvation. It is false that this message does not 
touch the reality of the world in all its aspects. Those who 
proclaim the detachment of the Church from terrestrial 
matters are playing into the hands of the adversaries of the 
Church: for they can adapt themselves without difficulty 
to a Church whose only concern is heaven and which leaves 
them all the liberty on earth. 

No, the Church must learn solidarity with the world, 
must learn to suffer and struggle with the world. The 
Church loves men because its God loves them and because 
its Master died for them. It can never be detached from 
their agonies and enthusiasms. The Church must remain 
free in relation to the world in order to be wholly at its 
Master’s disposition,. but that liberty is not without the 
world but within it. In other words, the Church has not the 
right to allow Europe to founder in spiritual anarchy and 
in idolatry. Its mission is, and remains even at the moment 
of persecution and when no one will listen, to announce to 
the peoples that all their efforts to organize their common 
life on a foundation of absolutes or of political myths, or 
without foundations, are doomed to disaster, and that there 
can be neither justice nor liberty nor true society where 
God is consciously denied. 


The Temptation of Compromise 


The third temptation is so close to the reality of our 
day that it demands little explanation. For the Church in 
our day is being offered a power analogous to that offered 
to Christ in the wilderness. It need only add something to 
its belief. It need but reserve in its Creed a place for the 
new absolutes. It need but give the divine benediction to 
the new powers. Then it will be accepted and considered a 
partner by these powers. 

And why should the Church not do this? Has it not 
been closely bound to all manner of other forces of this 
world? Has it not at different periods and in different 
countries been bound to capitalism, to bourgeoisie, to con- 
servatism, to liberalism, etc.? Why then should it stand 
aside from those new forces that dominate Europe today? 
For this reason alone, that these new forces are absolut- 
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isms, that is to say religions. The Church was gravely in 
the wrong to accept identity with certain classes and cer- 
tain powers of the past centuries. But it would be more 
than in the wrong, it would be guilty of fundamental treach- 
ery if it bound itself to these powers which are and which 
openly profess to be phenomena of a religious order. It is 
here no. longer merely a question of the liberty of tho 
Church, but of the truth to which God appointed it as a wit- 
ness. Here the Church must say and say again: Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God and Him only shalt thou serve. 
Every advantage, every increase of power which would 
come from a compromise with the absolutist ideologies 
would later prove itself to be a great loss and weakness. 
The volte-faces which we have witnessed during these last 
weeks are disquieting signs and reveal how great is the 
danger that threatens. 


The Church and the Renewal of Europe 


Perhaps someone now says: That all remains very neg- 
ative. Has the Church then to say to this new Europe that 
it must not believe in the primacy of the economic, that it 
must not practise idolatry? Must it not offer a true pro- 
gramme a word of order to be used in the political sphere? 
Could it not also make an appeal to the masses by proclaim- 
ing certain clear and simple principles which might win 
their enthusiasm? 

Our brief résumé of relations between the Church and 
Europe and our application to them of the three tempta- 
tions hold the answer to this question. The moral of the 
Kuropean tragedy illustrates the truth of the story of the 
Temptation. A Church which does not live by the word of 
God alone, or which does not submit to serving God alone, 
a Church which therefore would live by its human attach- 
ment and serve human ideals, ends in doing poor service to 
humanity. Men tell us that Hurope has need of renewal. 
How then is she to be renewed? By a programme? By a 
little more authority? By a new economic order? - By 
moral values detached from their roots? By an interna- 
tional disequilibrium which takes the place of the old dis- 
equilibrium? Certainly not. In this domain there is noth- 
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ing new under the sun. The only new fact in this world, 
the only novelty which is more than a change of place and 
of setting, is one which comes from without, from God. The 
Church can only serve Europe if it proclaims at all times 
the need of such a renewal. Europe will not be truly lost 
until the day when the Church ceases to announce the mes- 
sage that God offers new life to the men of the old Con- 
tinent. For so long as the Church announces the reality of 
God, it is like a magnetic force in Europe which draws to 
it all that remains of the true Europe, all that announces a 
Europe reborn. Allow me to use a picture borrowed from 
the children of this century, on which, if less attractive than 
that of the ‘‘spiritual Gotthard,’’ does illustrate what hap- 
pens when the Church is this block of armed concrete, this 
unassailable rock in European life. The Church must be- 
come for spiritual Europe what the cellars of the Federal 
Bank of America have become for financial Europe. It 
must be the place to which we can carry our gold, in the 
certainty that the gold will be well protected there. 

It is possible that if the Church stands firm in this time 
of trial, God in His patience is preparing for us a fourth 
epoch, a time when Christendom will be not a mixture of 
Christianity and the world, but a civilisation in which the 
Church seeks first the Kingdom of God, in which the world 
at least respects the Church. It is also possible that after 
the third epoch will come the end of time, that is to say the 
time of accomplishment. But in the last resort we know 
nothing. What matters is that the Church be found faithful. 
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The Task of the Church in Japan 


YosHITaAKA KuMANO 


‘What ought the Church to do today?’’ is a question 
which cannot be separated from another, ‘‘ What ought the 
Church to be?’’ Indeed, we believe the latter to be the more 
important of the two. How can the Church today be truly 
the Church of Christ? The emphasis, in my opinion, must 
be placed on the words ‘‘of Christ,’’ for what we are dealing 
with is not merely a cultural society or religious club, but 
nothing less than the Church of Christ. 

The Bible calls the Church the ‘‘ Body of Christ.’? From 
this it should be plain what the Church of Christ ought to be 
today. As was ordained in the New Testament times, the 
Church today and tomorrow should always be the Body of 
Christ. A Church worthy of its name must recognize itself 
to be the Body of Christ. 

Therefore the first task of the Church is to recognize 
itself continually as the Body of Christ. Before it attempts 
to do anything it must make this realization sure. A church 
which is unprepared and imperfect in this cannot be called 
the Church of Christ, no matter what its outward appear- 
ance may be, and even though it is engaged in social ac- 
tivities. Otherwise it is merely an organization for spiritual 
or social purposes. Can we think of the Church ‘‘ purchased 
by his own blood’’ as a human endeavour? 

The necessity for the Church thus to take cognizance 
anew of its own essential nature arises from the need to 
clarify the truth of the gospel entrusted to it in the light 
of the spirit of the age in which it now finds itself. The 
Church, the Body of Christ, unchanging ‘‘yesterday, today 
and for ever’’ rests upon the foundation of God’s word. 
The Gospel for which this Church is responsible tells us 
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that today and tomorrow the Eternal’s task of atonement 
is unchanging and everlasting. The Church must contin- 
ually be true and faithful to this message. 

When the world openly rejects the Gospel of God and 
refuses to accept, when God’s truth is covered over by the 
faithlessness of man, the sole task of the Church is to reit- 
erate its true and loyal confession of faith. The Church 
has no other task than to reaffirm that Christ who changes 
not ‘‘yesterday, today and for ever”’ is ever sufficient for 
our needs. 

This task is not so simple as may superficially be sup- 
posed. No sentimental romanticist can adequately realize, 
confess, and exalt the truth of God and His just mercy to 
sinners as revealed in the Gospel. The foundation for such 
a confession of faith in this dark age of ours cannot be 
found in human life. It can only be apprehended as a 
miracle. Content is given to the Church through the truth 
revealed in grace, the ‘‘things which the eye saw not, and 
ear heard not and which entered not into the heart of man, 
whatsoever things God prepared for them that love Him.”’ 

The miraculous basis of truth must be consciously recog- 
nized. A church which has lost the sense of the miraculous 
is no longer a church. Is there anything more difficult than 
for modern man, in his arrogance and pride, to recognize 
the miraculous grace of God? 

Today the Church must realize and be conscious of itself 
more seriously than ever. This is her first task. The single, 
fundamental task of the Church at all times and in all 
places is this. 


The Requrements of the Young Church 


To the foregoing I should like to add, from the viewpoint 
of our country, a few of the requirements of the young 
church of Japan. 

1. The Church must fulfil her spiritual message. In 
the past the Church has cooperated with the cultural ac- 
tivities of newly evangelized areas. It has propagated the 
gospel hand in hand with education and social work. But 
it would seem that our church has passed beyond this stage. 
We can confidently leave education and social work to the 
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experts. The Church must plant the gospel deeply in the 
minds of us, brothers and sisters of the national family, 
who are deeply spiritual and sensitive by nature. The 
Church must first of all accomplish this inner, spiritual 
mission. | 


2. Next, as an inevitable result of the foregoing, our 
church should make clear to those both within and without 
the fold ‘‘the specifically Christian point of view.’’ 

In order that our thought and emotion may be truly 
Christian, that is truly biblical and evangelical, our church 
has hitherto walked the progressive way. I believe there 
will be no change from this point. The establishment of 
‘‘the specifically Christian point of view,’’ however, can 
never be accomplished by merely imitating the historic 
churches of other lands. It must be creative in the deepest 
sense. The Church should always maintain the evangelic 
standpoint which comes only by faithfully following His 
absolutey free grace as revealed in the Bible. 


3. In conclusion, realizing the above, our church will be 
able to understand more deeply the fundamental meaning 
of church catholicity. In Europe and America, where the 
Gospel is mixed with the various elements of historic civili- 
zation, the unity of the churches, too, is easily thrown into 
confusion by the various types of civilization conditioned 
by their historic and social environments. In Japan however 
there is little difficulty of this kind. Then is it not easier 
to realize the essential concept of the Church, ‘‘the Body 
of Christ,’’ in our than in any other land? To attain this I 
am profoundly convinced that it is necessary for the Church 
to strengthen and deepen its just theological concepts. 
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Has the Federation Any Right to 
Exist Today? 


ROBERT C. MACKIE 


A Question worth answering 


It was an honest question. A company of American 
students had gathered round one evening for a ‘‘forum”’ 
on the World’s Student Christian Federation. Two mem- 
bers of the W.S. C. F. staff were ‘‘on the spot’’ and handled 
the varied questions as best they could. Suddenly came 
this unexpected challenge from the back of the hall: 
‘‘Would you mind telling me if the Federation has any 
right to exist today?’’ No answer on the spur of the 
moment could be worthy of such a searching enquiry, and 
so this article came to be written. 

Such a question could only be asked out of a deep dis- 
appointment, which it is not difficult to understand. With 
two wars raging in the world, men using all their skill and 
strength to destroy one another, and the future full of 
uncertainty and foreboding-——has the Federation any right 
to exist? Is it not an anachronism, something which be- 
longs to pre-war days? What help is it to say that it sur- 
vived the last World War? Apparently, it survived to no 
purpose. Students are still in arms against one another, 
trying to kill the other man first on land, on sea and in the 
air. Many of them have been interned; others made pris- 
oners of war. In what sense can they remain in fellowship? 
You may suggest that the questioner was a Christian 
pacifist. It is more than likely that he was, but there is 
no need to discuss that issue here. The facts speak for 
themselves. Whatever may be a man’s duty to his country, 
it is a sorry state of affairs when that duty leads him into 
killing his fellows, or denying them their freedom. 

Look at the countries themselves. The record of these 
last twenty years has not been a wholly cheering one for 
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the Federation. The Russian S. C. M. is still im emigration. 
One of our strongest Movements was closed by official de- 
eree in 1938; as recently as August the Latvian Movement 
had to be struck off the list. In two other Huropean coun- 
tries even the right to be a student has disappeared In the 
Far East two neighbour Movements cannot attend one an- 
other’s conferences—for obvious reasons. There are some 
parts of the world where we do more harm than good when 
we remind people of the existence of a world Federation. 
The circumlocutions employed in this paragraph are damn- 
ing in themselves. Why keep up the pretence? Face the 
question whether the Federation has any right to exist. 

For the Federation staff this last academic year has 
held strange experiences. One member spent some weeks 
in prison in Japan, another got lost in France on his way 
to the British summer conferences, a third spent the whole 
winter in the French army, passed for a time into the un- 
known behind the enemy’s lines, and even now is not able 
to travel. The war in Europe has had a shattering effect 
upon international societies; many of them have gone out 
of commission for the duration. The League of Nations 
palace has become a furniture store for its departed of- 
ficials. The Federation carries on, but it has to conduct its 
business in a clumsy fashion, with its General Secretary 
traveling away from its headquarters. Some of its resources 
are tied up by financial restrictions in London, and its 
friends find it difficult even to pay their subscriptions. 

Yes, we can no longer make very confident speeches 
about the World’s Student Christian Federation as a 
powerful agent for peace in the world. We may as well 
swallow some of our proud words. Talk has not united 
students, nor have articles in the Student World. We are 
politically more divided than ever, so that some of us can- 
not meet, nor even write to one another. To go on pre- 
tending that the World’s Student Christian Federation 
has proved a success in the face of a situation as tragic in 
its seriousness as that of our world today is simply a 
mockery. 

Has the Federation any right to exist? The answer 
must surely be, no, 
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All this may have sounded definite and convincing. But 
the Federation has not been a whit affected by our argu- 
ments. It goes on. Letters continue to arrive; each month 
there is more than enough material for the Federation 
News Sheet. But far more important is the fact that hun- 
dreds of men and women in many countries continue, quite 
absurdly if you like, to believe that they are the Federation, 
and no article in the Student World has the least chance 
of persuading them otherwise. 

Indeed in these last years, and months, the Federation 
has become more and more of a reality to them. As all 
the machinery of our international organization has begun 
to break down, as they have found themselves in opposing 
armies, in prison camps, or just cut off from one another, 
students have realized that the very existence of the Fed- 
eration is at stake. They have asked on what reality it is 
based, and they have found it to be on Jesus Christ. The 
World’s Student Christian Federation is about Jesus 
Christ. It is a high sounding name for a very simple thing 
—the company of those in the student world who bear his 
name and therefore, wherever they may be, must be to- 
gether. It is not a case of having a right to exist, but of 
simply having to exist—not ought but must. 

This necessity of existence is the chief characteristic of 
the Federation today. Indeed the very word, Federation, 
has become a strange misnomer. Autonomous national 
Movements are not self-conscious about their independent 
existence in relation to an international organization; they 
are basing their existence upon the fact of a wider fellow- 
ship. That is the meaning of ecumenism. Affiliation to 
the Federation is not an additional attraction to the out- 
ward appearance of a Student Christian Movement, it is 
the mainspring of its life. Groups of students all over 
the world are taking fresh courage today because they be- 
long to one another in the Christian Church, which they 
have come to know in the W. S. C. F. 

Then what of our success? Is there any indication that 
our Christian unity will hold a world together which is 
rapidly falling apart? I think we have changed our ideas 
of success. We have found that it is not a word in the 
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Christian vocabulary. Why should Christians expect to 
have other than their Master’s luck? Our right to exist- 
ence depends not upon our success but upon our loyalty. 
It is that deep understanding of our origin as a Federation 
in Jesus Christ that God can use for His purposes in the 
world and nothing else. 

The charter of our Federation is very old. ‘‘God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the wise ; 
and God hath chosen the weak things of the world to con- 
found the things which are mighty; and base things of the 
world, and things which are despised, hath God chosen, 
yea, and things which are not to bring to nought things 
that are.’’ 

The ‘‘things that are’’ are tough, and we dare not mini- 
mize their power. Our Christian groups often seem like 
soldiers going out to meet tanks with nothing in their 
hands. We shall suffer; we shall be torn apart; perhaps 
we have only seen the beginning of the damage that the 
world can do to our Federation. But our charter is based 
on suffering, and it is only through suffering that we shall 
understand its meaning. 

There is a tremendous difference between local suc- 
cesses on the field of battle and victory assured. As a 
senior friend of the French S. C. M. said to me in July, 
when all seemed lost: ‘‘ Material force does not win spiritual 
victories.’?’ The Federation may win them, if it will. Time 
is always on the side of the people who work at the founda- 
tions. As I read my letters from all over the world, I 
realize that the World’s Student Christian Federation is 
undermining the ‘‘things that are,’’ and underpinning the 
things that shall be. How is it doing it? 

The main instrument is that awkward one of prayer, 
which many of us have left so long unused that it blisters 
our hands. One of our finest women leaders wrote this 
summer: ‘‘We have built up a fellowship of prayer, so 
that, if the hour of silence should come for us too, we may 
keep faithful to one another, to you our friends, and above 
all to God.’’ Well, it has come for that little group. I 
have no doubt whatever that in the silence they are keeping 
faithful. My hesitation is not about the members of our 
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Federation who are suffering in Europe, in the Far Hast, 
but about those of us who have the opportunity of writing 
articles and reading them. 

Keeping faithful has many sides to it; you know your 
own daily disloyalties. And most of all perhaps you know 
them in regard to prayer. The Federation has a right to 
exist only so long as its members put their belief in it into 
prayer for one another. Such prayer will strengthen him 
who fights for what he believes to be a good cause, and him 
who turns against the tide for conscience’ sake. It will 
make for all of us condemnation of any race or nation im- 
possible, and sacrifice for the relief of others imperative. 

But more than all else, this prayer for one another in 
the Federation will bring us to the place where the funda- 
mental conflict is being fought out today, the place where 
men decide whether they will serve God or some great sym- 
bol of themselves.. This conflict is like a decisive battle in 
the air above an uncertain warfare on the land. Whatever 
be the result of the military and political struggles of our 
day, the future course of human history will be determined 
by the decisions men make as regards their ultimate loyal- 
ties. Here it is that we can help one another. The only 
weapon the Devil really fears is Christian prayer. 

The question with which we began is not really one we 
can properly ask other people. We can only ask it of God, 
and then of ourselves. He has given His answer long ago 
upon a Cross. We who wear that symbol must ourseves 
make good our claim to belong to Him. As long as we re- 
member His answer, we shall know our own. 

Has the Federation any right to exist today? I tell 
you, Yes. 
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THE EDITOR’S TRAVEL DIARY 


Alarms and Excursions 


My failure to produce the Third Quarter of the Student World 
has brought upon me the task of writing my diary for six months. 
And what a six months! It is difficult now to recapture some of the 
moments which were so pressing in their reality at the time. I 
remember a brief Easter holiday above lovely Lac Leman, when 
I wrote letters to France and Finland. The amazing beauty of 
the Alps seemed to symbolize that disquieting lull in the affairs of 
Europe, which would precede the thunderstorm. Then came the 
storm, and, although it did not touch Switzerland, an ominous 
wind whistled through the high roof-tops of Geneva. There were 
countless consultations, and new plans every day. The international 
denizens of the city began to hand in their “permis de séjour” and 
unobtrusively depart. Half our Swiss friends were on the frontiers 
with set faces, and the other half were bending their energies to 
their self-appointed task of succour. Fierce fighting might mean 
danger to their country; 1t would also mean more prisoners and 
more refugees. 

My task was the unsatisfactory one of sitting and waiting. I 
could not travel, so I wrote letters. Then I wrote others to explain 
why these had been written. I made plans, and countered them. 
I gathered my papers together for flight, and so upset the filing 
system that I could find nothing I wanted. I bought and sold 
currencies, ike any gambler, in the fond hope that I was conserv- 
ing the funds for our work, and for relief. I talked with my good 
colleague, André de Blonay of I.S.S., on the telephone, at his place 
of mobilization; we changed our minds weekly. I wrote to Francis 
House in England, and Suzanne de Dietrich in France, and ad- 
vised them wn turn to come back, and to remain where they were. 
Meanwhile I was always absolutely sure that the W.S.C.F. was 
going on quite steadily; it was only rts General Secretary that was 
bobbing up and down and twirling round and round at the centre 
of a vortex. 

What was happening to Europe struck home when my friends 
lost their countries overnight. That has happened to so many of 
our friends now that it has become almost a commonplace. And 
yet I know that I should be pretty nearly shattered if I lost mine. 
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I discovered in those days that we had been too easy in our talk 
of nations and empires. There is something terribly alarming when 
the map of Europe begins to move, and parts of it start walking 
about! ‘But always somehow I seemed secure. True, I might have 
to leave Geneva, but if I did so it would be with becoming digmty 
like a General Secretary with his portfolio, crossing allied territery 
to his own country. Other people even gave me papers to look after 
for them; a British passport still appeared to be the hall-mark of 
security. Then the Battle of France grew in its intensity, the map 
began to look different, my friends threw questioning glances at me. 
I rang up the British Committee to ask if this was an emergency. 
I got the reply that at any rate it was not the emergency which 
had been anticipated! But the chances of the editor never having 
any more travel to record in his diary seemed rapidly to increase. 
On Sunday, 16th June, surrounded by generous farewells from many 
friends, the Mackie family departed. We were one day too late, 
and one day too soon; and we were not to reach our destination. 


Into France 


We travelled by train to Lyon. The train was delayed more 
than once, and we saw groups of people gathered in the stations 
with water bottles, obviously expecting troops to pass through. 
We felt that the fighting was still far away in the North, and did 
not put too much significance wpon those silent, expectant crowds. 
Then as the train slupped into Lyon, word came down the corridor 
that the Maginot Line had been broken. 

The train was an hour late and had missed the connection for 
Bordeaux, so we had to stay a might in Lyon. We spent the late 
evening wandering about the station precincts marvelling at the 
steady work of civilian helpers, scouts and guides, as they dealt 
with an endless stream of refugees. There was a quiet steadiness 
about Lyon, which gave us confidence. Here were officers, station 
officials, hotel servants who knew their jobs, and would carry them 
out whatever happened. We awoke next morning to the sound of 
anti-aircraft guns, and we had a sense that the situation was still 
under control. Even as we walked the streets, and saw a hospital 
being rapidly evacuated, we felt that this was a case of orderly 
uithdrawal rather than of flight. I remember thinking that the 
French people had a power of bearing reverses and recovering from 
them which I coveted for my own. 

In the afternoon there were crowds of people sitting on the plat- 
forms or moving restlessly, while a far too realistic thunderstorm 
crashed overhead. The train to Bordeaux would run, would not 
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run, would take another route, would leave as scheduled. We hung 
about for hours, and at last a train of some 40 carriages was 
shunted in. Attacked by the seething mob, it was full at once. 
We were glad to have seats in a third class carriage, which ulti- 
mately was to contain at least 14 people. The train lingered, and 
rumours passed up and down. I slipped out and bought a paper 
with the news of the request for an Armistice. After the con- 
firmation of the news the stoutest hearts began to lose their con- 
fidence. 

We travelled for eighteen hours in the same tightly packed 
carriage. At several stations we were besieged by mobs of ex- 
hausted and despairing refugees. Our engine, as we were afterwards 
to learn, broke down; we halted for hours; other trains for Bor- 
deaux passed us; we heard lorries dash along the near-by roads; 
we became a purposeless train of lost souls. Our conversation all 
though the night was in tune with our misfortunes. Broken 
soldiers, lightly wounded and told to flee, were amongst our com- 
panions, and they talked of the horror of facing planes and tanks 
with little else than their bare fists. It was painful, but not difficult, 
to adjust one’s mind to the fact that there had been a major disaster. 


On the Road 


At the station of St. Germain le Fossé we hoped to fill our water 
bottle, and perhaps get some light on the next stage of our trip. 
We drew in with a feeling of rehef; at least we should be able to 
change our cramped positions and discover when we should reach 
Bordeaux. But we were greeted by loudspeakers informing us that 
all cwilians must quit the train and station immediately as the 
train was needed for soldiers and the station would now be closed. 
Report had rt that the advancing forces were forty kilometres away. 

It was hopeless to try to be judicious. We just did what the 
crowd did. We examined the luggage position, did some rapid 
readjustment, and left some of our pieces containing clothes and 
books and papers behind. Afterwards we were to learn that if we 
had battled our way to the “consigne” and argued with the cus- 
todian, we could have dumped our stuff there, and need not have 
lost 1t. But for the tume-being we were just part of a great crowd 
of people stricken by fear. Outside the station we joined the main 
stream making for Vichy, some twelve kilometres away. We were 
refugees. 

At first there was just our train-load on the road, making its 
way as best it could. We found, interestingly enough, that, al- 
though we were not so heavily burdened as some, our little party 
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which now consisted of four women, one man, and a boy was slow, 
and we gradually fell behind. Two peasant homes befriended us 
unth fresh water, and wine; there was much evidence of kindness, 
and at moments it seemed all a fantastic dream that we should be 
refugees at all. Then came the lorries; private cars and shop-vans 
in an endless stream crowded with soldiers and civilians, arms and 
household goods in dreadful confusion. 

On the road I struck up acquaintance with a French business- 
man and his wife. He turned out to be manager of a prominent 
Anglo-French engineering concern, and proved himself a most con- 
siderate and loyel friend. On his advice his little party and ours 
drew off the main road before reaching Vichy. The mayor of the 
little town of Cusset responded to his persuasive interviewing and 
made available a room in the school with clean straw on the floor. 
We were glad to rest for the night, quite uncertain as to our present, 
or future, situation but with “armée anglaise” chalked upon the 
door by the waggish secretary of the local refugee committee. We 
had really given up the struggle of trying to reach Bordeaux before 
the occupying army; 1t would have been too grave a risk for a party 
of our character. 

The next morning our French friend and I tried half-heartedly 
to find some means of conveyance to Bordeaux but without success. 
By the afternoon it was too late, for as we stood in the market 
place advancing troops on motor bicycles and on cars drove into the 
town, and parked them under the trees beside us. We went back 
to the schoolroom and wiped out the designation “armée anglaise’; 
it was now our purpose to lie as low as we could. This we managed 
to do for several days until one night the occupying contingent 
departed suddenly as it had come. We found lodging with a lady 
whose windows overlooked the square where the troops were parked, 
and we had every opportunity to observe them. 

The heart of France was breaking. The day of mourning de- 
creed by the new government took place while some of the German 
troops were still in our town. I shall never forget the old men and 
boys, the women and children passing in silent groups before the 
1914-1918 war memorial, which stood beneath our windows. Posies 
of flowers were placed by the children, names were read over by 
widows who had now perhaps lost their sons. The church bell 
tolled and there was every evidence of deep and genuine distress. 
Only the prophetic expression of the national grief of Israel seemed 
to have relevance to such abasement of spirit. Though the children 
might be playing with the good-natured German soldiers as they 
drew water at the village pump, the older people knew the cost 
of defeat. 
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And out again 


After the occupying troops left we discovered that the new 
government was coming to Vichy, and shortly the scene had changed. 
Instead of German there were French patrols, and later a con- 
tingent of French sailors attached to the Admiralty. Our position 
became curiously more uncertain. We were consistently treated 
with kindness and generosity by the lady who let us have a room 
in her house, and by the proprietor and his wife of the hotel where 
we ate our lunch. The French gentleman and his wife who had 
befriended us never grew tired of our problems, and showed in- 
finite patience and resource in helping us. But officially we were 
out of place. After another fortnight of waiting for some means 
of communication with the outside world, for some news of what 
was happening, for some means of travel, I was informed by the 
nolice that the Ministry of the Interior requested me to leave the 
department. Two days later a way opened up; I received a “latsser- 
passer,” and we boarded the second train out of Vichy back again 
to Lyon. 


We made our way back to Geneva via Grenoble, where we were 
greatly comforted by the sight of French 8.C.M. friends, and re- 
newed our loyalties. Now we crossed a part of France, which the 
war had not touched, and in which it was difficult to remember our 
experiences. And yet every now and then there were glimpses into 
reality. Our train from Grenoble to Annemasse was full of return- 
ing soldiers greeting one another and the people at the railway sta- 
tion with the joy of men who had come through hell and were find- 
ing the peace of home again. The running commentary in the rail- 
way carriage was similar to that of our terrible journey a month 
previously. Men had met machines and experienced every phase of 
terror and despair. They had lacked weapons and ammunition; 
they had received no clear orders. 

Another encounter was with a French nurse who after active 
service in the terrible conditions of a retreating army had made her 
way with incredible difficulty from the occupied to the unoccupied 
territory. Her stories do not bear repeating here, but her comments 
on the difference between France in the north, and France in the 
south were illuminating. Perhaps one of the most tragic results of a 
partial occupation is that it tears a country in two halves. The 
spirit of France 1s not dead, but it has suffered agony and is being 
tortured today. It is faithfully preserved in the hearts of many, 
though expression to the world may be denied it. I came away with 


a sense of privilege that I had been with a great nation at the time 
of her suffering. 
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Strategic withdrawal 


On our return to Geneva we came to see very clearly that the 
reasons for our going had become stronger in the four intervening 
weeks. There was nothing for it but to greet one’s friends and take 
leave of them again. We were in a better position than in France 
to make plans for leaving Europe. The days were filled with the 
tasks of securing tickets and visas and making all sorts of practical 
arrangements. No. 13, rue Calvin had once again become a centre 
of activity as plans were made to meet the needs of student-soldiers 
interned in Switzerland, and herded in vast numbers in prisoner of 
war camps in Germany. I began to see more clearly the responsi- 
bility of those of us who would live outside Europe and must never 
forget those to whom all freedom of movement was denied. After 
intimate talks with my two colleagues whose countries had received 
such crushing blows, I knew more certainly than ever that the fel- 
lowship of the Federation would not be broken, though communica- 
tions might be broken. And so I locked my door with no feeling of 
despair. 


The dash for the coast 


It was literally a dash 1n a motorbus, which followed up hill 
and down dale the lorry on which our baggage, and the essential 
supplies of petrol were transported. How rich is the story of 
France! Grenoble, Valence, Montelimar, Avignon, Nimes, Mont- 
pellier and Perpignan—-brave names that sang to us, as we swept 
past, of the courage of the centuries which still could face the future. 
A night at Avignon, two on either side of the Franco-Spanish fron- 
tier, four uncertain days in sad and hungry Spain, and we were 
across the border into Portugal. Our fellow travellers must have 
been strangely puzzled as scarcely a day passed without our greet- 
ing friends in unexpected places. French friends once again to meet 
us in Grenoble; a school girl whose eyes lit up at the sight of the 
Federation cross on the lapel of a jacket, as we enjoyed a twenty 
minute halt in a seaside town; a young American en route for 
Geneva and service for prisoners of war in Germany, whose path 
crossed ours on the Spanish frontier. We were seen out of France 
by a member of the Russian S.C.M. in emigration, and greeted as 
we sat drinking our tea on the pavement in Barcelona by a refugee 
friend from Central Europe. In Madrid we had the joy and sorrow 
of meeting one whose sons had been the life and soul of an S.C.M. 
group a few years ago, who gave their lives in the Civil War, but 
whose spirits seemed strangely with us as we talked of all they had 
stood for. How deeply moving to visit a Movement in retrospect! 
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Across the Atlantic 


A U.S. cruiser lying in the estuary seemed a happy portent as 
we came into Lisbon. The friendliness, the colour and the noise of 
that delightful city in the sun will long remain with us. Soon we 
were slipping out of the Tagus in a 6,000 ton Portuguese ship, the 
“Quanza,” which had left its usual route down the coasts of Africa 
to voyage to New York. Our fellow passengers ranged from the 
very wealthy to the very poor and almost all were refugees. The 
most tragic company were those who were crossing the Atlantic with 
little or no hope of being allowed to remain on the other side. One 
Jewish friend opened his Bible and said: “This was my grand- 
father’s Bible. I read in it, and know that where I pass, he passed 
too.” The God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob! He has 
never forsaken his children, nor will He, though men’s hearts grow 
cold. 

Once again the greeting of friends, and we were, as a family, in 
the New World. Ina few days the officers of the Federation were 
meeting in New Hampshire in the summer home of the Treasurer, 
Roland Elliott. How good to have a Treasurer who 1s also a back- 
woodsman! There is something infinitely reliable about a man who 
can build a house, which stands firm even through a hurricane! 
Europe and the Far East met in our consultations, for Luther 
Tucker was there to give us news of friends in China and Japan. 
We found ourselves once again making plans, not because we be- 
lieved in the certainty of being able to carry them out, but because 
we believed in God. Our finest plan was that of sending our Vice- 
Chairman, Helen Morton, on a Federation mission to the Far East 
and on to Ceylon, there to join with T. Z. Koo in making the tri- 
ennial conference of the S.C.M. of India, Burma and Ceylon a 
Federation Conference. The Federation is always adaptable be- 
cause its life depends not upon its headquarters, which is uneasily 
poised on two continents, but on the initiative of its leaders and 
members, wherever they meet to further the work of Christ in the 
colleges. 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. Lake Couchiching, Ontario. 
But I must leave something for next time. 


R.C.M. 
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NOTES OF A 
FEDERATION SECRETARY IN PRISON 


First of all, this prisoner had no notebook. In fact, I was quite 
unprepared for arrest. After four months in Japan I was installed, 
with my family, on a French steamer scheduled to sail at 8:00 p.m. 
from Kobe to Shangha. The ship was to leave in twenty-five min- 
utes and the children were getting ready for bed when a knock on 
the door brought the order to leave the ship immediately, with 
family and baggage. No explanations were given; no excuses ac- 
cepted. The engagement to speak at the special student prayer 
service in Shanghai October 15 would have to wait. And a lot of 
other things had to wait too, as it turned out. 

Although the event took us by surprise it was in some ways the 
logical outcome of the work in which I had been engaged for the 
past two years as the Far Eastern Secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. That carried with it responsibility for help- 
ing maintain links between the Student Christian Movements in 
China and Japan, in spite of the war situation. Since direct com- 
munication 1s all but impossible now, both Movements welcomed a 
person on the spot through whom they could speak quite frankly 
to each other, and I was given every opportunity to act in this 
capacity both in Japan and China. But it is easy to see in any 
war situation that your own country 1s a hundred percent right 
and the enemy country two hundred percent wrong. The result is 
that one who seeks to be wmpartial or objective may well find him- 
self at outs with both sides. 

The numerous plain-clothes escort took us to the Kobe Harbor 
Police Station and after a wait there for orders, finally took us back 
to the deserted Kyoto railway station which we reached about 1:00 
a.m. In less than an hour I was comfortably settled in the nine by 
twelve cell which was to be my home for fifty-one days in what, 
I was later told, was the best police station in town. Pockets had 
been emptied, necktie and belt removed, and clothing lining searched 
for concealed weapons. Nowhere outside Japan could this necessary 
routine have been handled with such courtesy—almost deference. 
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From the lowest guard to the Chief of the Prefectural Police I met 
at all times over a period of two months with the utmost considera- 
tion, even kindness. (I could not help thinking of the different 
treatment which a Japanese, arrested under similar circumstances, 
would have received at the hands of police in many parts of the 
United States.) Possibly, had I not been so meek and mild, they 
might have put pressure on me. But that is pure speculation—and 
after all, what is S.C.M. experience good for if it does not train 
you to answer questions conscientiously no matter how irrelevant 
they may seem? 

I had plenty of opportunity to do that. The questioning ran 
siz to eight hours a day for the first couple of weeks, with an occa- 
sional free day thrown in; then it settled down to an average of 
about four hours daily for two weeks. The police examination com- 
pleted, the next three weeks were spent chiefly in waiting. Solitude 
was more than ample, so that the occasional brief supplementary 
questionings were a welcome respite. Now for the notebook, al- 
though of course I was not allowed pencil and paper in the cell. 
Just me. 


I Meet Me 


That is the first thing that strikes you, yourself. In fact, during 
those first ten days I put in a good deal of time on a picture of 
myself which I scratched into the heavy grey whitewash of the wall 
unth a little mece of wire grill which I had found lying around. 
When I stood on my rolled-up bedding the light from the opposite 
wall cast just the right shadow, so that I was able to trace my own 
profile. It turned out quite recognizable! But diversions were few. 
The thing that struck hard was the abject poverty of one’s own re- 
sources. It was really appalling. Without pencil or book or much 
in the way of personal intercourse, it seemed next to wmpossible to 
do much intelligent thinking. I was bottled up. Even prayer 
seemed to run down a narrowing spiral and come back to that self 
of whom one had had enough. I don’t know the facts but I would 
be willing to wager that St. Paul did not write many of his lasting 
letters during the first two weeks of his imprisonment. 

I was arrested on a Thursday evening. Ten days later came a 
Sunday evening which will make October 22nd a permanent feast 
day on my private calendar. I was given my Brble and prayer 
book and the special privilege of taking both back with me to my 
cell. The place was now transformed. I exulted, and no mistake. 
Those moments of explosive release bring an intensity of joy that is 
rare in life. As I wrote my wife the next day (another of the ex- 
ceptional privileges extended to me) I was all set now, come what 
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might. Here I was in touch with the ages; with history, epic and 
drama unparalleled in the world’s literature, with the mountain 
peaks of the human spirit brought to hand in deathless poetry and 
prose. 

All that is true but superficial. Beauty does enrich and can 
transform the face of life. But fer most of us life under stress needs 
for foundation not exquisite sculpture but solid rock. Beauty does 
abound in rich profusion in the Bible; but take a bird’s-eye view of 
it and you will find that preponderantly the Bible is a record of 
suffering and evil. Even the gospels are dominated, as a purely 
human record, by the swelling theme of jealousy, arrogance, self- 
righteous pride, injustice, treachery and desertion which seems to 
drown out all else in the climax of the crucifixion—and would. do 
so not in seeming but in fact if man were left alone with nothing to 
wrench him out of his plight but the saving graces of his own unre- 
generate self. The beauty in the Bible originates almost entirely as 
a by-product of the central struggle. 

But it is not the penetrating realism of the Bible which provides 
a person with the strong rootage for which he is desperately groping, 
although that does much to clear away the rank growth of idealistic 
illusions about man and the world which threaten to smother the 
seed of the Word of God. Not in the woes of the world but in the 
living Lord of the world, “the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator 
of the ends of the earth,’ do we find the living rock on which we 
can stand though the heavens fall. 


Study—and No Interruptions 


The thing that struck me most as I worked my way into the 
Bible—in big sections, instead of the usual piecemeal fashion—was 
that it was no handbook of ideals and theories but rather the record 
of this God’s dealings in particular ways with particular individuals 
not of eternal principles working themselves out but of a powerful 
Will meeting situations as they arise, different ones in different 
ways, and turning all the circumstances of history to the service of 
His own relentless purpose. 

The other thing that struck me was that wherever you dig into 
this record you find the theme which crops up again and again from 
cover to cover: Captivity and Deliverance. It is the opening theme 
of Creation and the Garden of Eden, only inverted. There it is 
Freedom, then Captivity. Thereafter the stress falls on Captivity, 
then Deliverance. Start with Noah and Joseph and run straight on 
down through Egypt first and Babylon later and on into the jail 
sentences of Peter and Paul, and the persecution of the Church evi- 
dent in the Book of Revelation. Dominating all in the New Testa- 
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ment are the central facts of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection 
which climax the same theme. 

All this simmers down to only one page of the prisoner’s note- 
book—but perhaps the editor will give me another chance. In case 
he doesn’t there is one thing more to say. I have dwelt on the Bible 
because that was the biggest thing for me personally, but not for 
that reason only. What of this Christian community which we are 
struggling to achieve and to give functioning expression to, as mem- 
bers of which we seek to serve the Ruler of the nations in days of 
anarchy and war? Enough for us to know that it is part and parcel 
of the Eternal’s relentless purposes, the particular demand which 
He is making at this hour on those of us whom He has called to live, 
and if need be suffer, for His Holy Church—dwided among and 
within the nations and yet One in the life of 1ts common Lord. The 
fact that it is a time of captivity for those who have been called 
to be his people need not dismay us, and will not if our life is rooted 
in the scriptures. And not until our common life as a world-wide 
movement finds its source in his Word can we hope to maintain our 
unity, or witness to his power, or effectually to serve his righteous 
purpose. 

Luther Tucker 
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Notes of a War-Prison Visitor in Germany 


Readers of the StupENT Wortp will find these notes of special 
interest. The W.8.C.F. is cooperating with International Student 
Service and Pax Romana in the European Student Relief Fund. 
This fund is concerned with helping refugee students from many 
countries, and students who are prisoners of war. In the latter case 
the work is carried out in cooperation with the War Prisoners’ Aid 
of the Y.M.C.A. This vivid story might equally well have been 
written about the work in other countries. 


It’s hot. For clothing, trousers and light shoes are really all that 
is needed. Some hundred men who are at present living in an old 
castle in South Germany have gone in for rationalization of the 
gentleman-mode. I go round and sweat in my thick costume, while 
around me I see brown-burned bodies. 

There are young men, and older ones here. They are also from 
different countries and races. In reality it is not a war prisoners’ 
camp; it is a camp of interned civilians from belligerent countries. 
Most of them are fairly talkative, and after having met with the 
“man of confidence” from the different nations and heard their 
present wishes and concerns about their comrades, I go out into the 
camp. A man about fifty is sitting in the sunshine, and is reading. 
Passing by I notice that it is an English book; presumably the man 
is an Englishman. “How do you do,” I say, and it turns out that I 
was right and I hear about this book. “It’s a book we have got 
from the Y.M.C.A.” Then the conversation gets going, and soon 
a little group has gathered around us and the German officer, who 
accompanies me through the camp, is visibly impressed, hearing 
how openly and familiarly these men consult me regarding the 
possibility of studies and other plans. Some of the Englishmen 
want also Swedish and Finnish books, vocabularies, and grammars. 

Suddenly the scene changes. I am in the midst of a group of 
Dutch people. When they learn where I come from a pleasant- 
looking gentleman in the crowd addresses me in plain Swedish: “So 
you come from Sweden; so do I.” I am rather astonished and he 
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tells me with a little twinkle in his eye that for several years he was 
a traveling agent in Sweden for a Dutch firm. “On the 8th of May 
I was going for a vacation in Holland. I got to the frontier on the 
morning of the 10th of May; but then I got another address, and 
my plans for the vacation I had to revise, and I have been here for 
a month.” It was fatal, of course, but when you have not lost your 
sense of humour life can be endured. 

In one of the lodgings I happened to meet a man of a somewhat 
exotic countenance. It turned out to be that he was an artist from a 
circus, and that the whole circus seemed to be in the camp, and 
now they are offering to give an extra show, solely for my benefit. 
This troupe, by the way has given several exhibitions in Sweden. 

These were some of the bright spots, and I might tell of others 
from this sunny camp. But there were also shadows, gloomy and 
sad. It is because of these shadows that we try through our work 
to procure means for the glad and vigorous men in order that they 
may have the possibility of having some blessing for their comrades. 
Therefore, we try to learn what they want; and according to our 
ability, we will help them. 

I am now surrounded by a large group of Belgians. Only today 
has an accordion from the Y.M.C.A. arrived. We were asked to 
get it during our previous visit. The Commandant wants me to 
deliver it to the men. With pleasure! The player who has asked 
for the accordion stands out. I say a few words, and the instrument 
is in the hands of the right man. “Could we hear a tune?” “Oh, 
yes.” And still better than the music was his joyous face, and the 
sunny smiles on the other faces. 

I wish I could be here next week, because there will be arriving 
another accordion, 12 mouth-organs, about fifty games (chess, 
chequers, etc.) ping-pong, athletic material and 400 books—all 
gifts from the Y.M.C.A. 

But we have not finished the story about the accordion. To- 
gether with the Commandant, I make a tour round the camp. We 
meet about 30 ministers, some university teachers and other teachers, 
lawyers, and government officials, and I collect their requests con- 
cerning scientific books. Many of the intellectuals who are in war 
prisoners’ camps use their time for scientific studies, and the pro- 
curing of books at their own expense it committed to our charge. 

Just as we finish the tour we pass the dining-room, and we see 
the whole company of privates marching in with their bowls, and 
in front of them the Y.M.C.A. accordion! That was a parade with 
music, and I have never seen a parade with so many beaming faces. 

Another sunny and beautiful picture. Actually there is no sun, 
as it is raining heavily. But in the barracks among the 2,300 
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Polish war prisoners the sun is shining. I have just inspected some 
fine crucifixes and other wood-carvings, which a skillful artist has 
carved out of a piece of wood; I have admired the portraits and 
a head modelled in clay. We are asked whether we would listen to 
a concert; the camp orchestra is responsible for the programme. 
Really good music! And what appreciation! All this art work 
and music is due to gifts from the Y.M.C.A. And then I listen to 
something which does not owe its origin to the Y.M.C.A.—a first 
class opera singer. He loves Wagner (music is not interested in 
frontiers) and for a long time we enjoy Lohengrin. Finally he 
sings “O sole mio.” I think I shall never hear that melody again 
without seeing before me that young Polish singer among his hun- 
dreds of comrades in their imprisonment, which they probably for- 
got for several minutes. 

And then there was a group of prominent artists, who down in 
their workshop had made numerous beautiful things for the chapel, 
which they had arranged for themselves and their Polish comrades. 
For one of them it is very difficult to concentrate his thoughts. He 
gazes through the window and is far away. But now he sets his 
teeth and looks at his work and time rolls on once more. It was 
his wife and children that he remembered. They are far away in 
a foreign country and they also are in prison. But it gives him a 
little relief to talk to some one else about it, and to know that one 
person more is going to pray for the distant loved ones, and is 
trying to do something for them. 

Lastly, one little picture from “the other side’—the German 
officers and other persons who are in charge of the multitude of 
prisoners of war. Honestly and openly it has to be said that now 
and again you are astonished and heartily rejoice. Several times 
I have heard German officers say: “The prisoners of war are cer- 
tainly not criminals.” During a conversation an officer said: 
“They are no longer our enemies; they have done their duty; we 
don’t hate them!” And another one: “I would like to be able to 
do more for them.” And all this without the slightest sentimentality. 
They are men who have the responsibility of the existence of 
other men. 

It was touching to hear an old, honest Colonel say: “I have 
written to you to ask your cooperation in a special matter. One 
of the Polish officers in my camp has received a letter which I 
cannot deliver for him. In the letter it is said that his wife and 
children have been deported to a far distant prison camp. If the 
man were to hear this he would break down. I know him. Cannot 
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you do something for his family? Tete. Bass 


Bavaria, July 1940 
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Student Thought About War 


In February 1940 an unofficial enquiry was set on foot by the 
European Council of the W.S.C.F. as to the thinking about the 
war in Europe going on in the universities. Replies to a question- 
naire came from groups of Christian students still in college in 
twelve countries (including China and Canada). No attempt was 
made to produce “official” or “representative” answers: people who 
were interested took the questions up. The vast changes in Europe 
since this summary was written in April 1940 will no doubt have 
altered many opinions. But the document asks some fundamental 
questions to which it would be interesting to have fresh answers. 
The editor would be glad to summarize for a later issue any com- 
ments sent to him at 347 Madison Avenue, New York City, U.S. A. 


That many of our contemporaries are pessimistic and disillu- 
sioned regarding the present situation in Europe, and that there 
is extraordinarily little thinking being done by Christian students 
about the task of the Church either nationally or ecumenically, are 
the two biggest impressions left on my mind by reading these re- 
ports. It may be that they are connected with one another. 

First about the disillusionment and moral inertia reported to 
be characteristic of so many students: Various explanations have 
been suggested: e.g. they are said by some to be the result of the 
kind of peace propaganda which for twenty years has exclusively 
emphasized the horrors and futility of modern war; others em- 
phasize the influence of left wing political opinions, based in some 
cases on positive communist convictions, but more often on a deep 
distrust of certain politicians who are still in power; other stress 
the effect on student morale of the disorganization of university 
life caused by mobilizaation and shortened courses and evacuation 
and the inevitable feeling that under the circumstances academic 
work is either useless or impossible to do effectively. Sometimes it 
is indicated that the pessimism and moral apathy is much more 
characteristic of men and women in the colleges than of the older 
generation or even of students in the armies. In your opinion 
how far do these various factors really explain the facts as you 
know them? 
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How far on the other hand do you think that there are here 
symptoms of a more deeply seated illness, involving ‘‘Western” so- 
ciety as a whole, although its effects are more obvious in the case 
of the students than among other groups in the population? My 
own conclusion based on some researches made in the reports and on 
my own observations is that those who look for deeper causes than 
the immediate disclocations caused by war are right. To summarize 
far too briefly an argument which has many aspects, I believe that 
we are at “the end of our time.” There has been a general loss of 
faith in the moral and religious realities on which the constructive 
elements of our civilization depend. We are in full revolt against 
the optimistic belief in the capacities of man which underlay both 
nineteenth century liberalism and the mysticism of Marx, and 
which reached its apogee in the hopes entertained by many people 
in 1918 in connection with the League. This revolt has led too 
often to a cynicism which reduces all political relationships to 
terms of pure power and which discredits every attempt to apply 
moral categories to social and national life. In the case of students 
with some little knowledge of Christian thought but little depth 
of personal religious experience, this negative “realism” sometimes 
takes the form of a curious dislocation of the teaching of critics 
of theological liberalism (such as Reinhold Niebuhr). The criti- 
cisms are repeated by those who have but little knowledge of the 
theological foundations on which they rest. 

This leads on to the second observation which particularly 
struck me—the very serious fact that nearly all the reports state 
that there is very little or no thinking by $.C.M. members about 
the function of the Church in relation to the war situation. This 
neglect of the Church—both as a factor in national life and in its 
ecumenical aspects—combined with the widespread pessimism de- 
scribed above suggests to me that the effective faith of many 
members of our Movements derives much more from the secular 
anthropocentric “spirit of the age” than from the theocentric Chris- 
tian tradition. What then do I believe to be the main lines along 
which the central Christian and biblical tradition challenges those 
who are so dominated by the “spirit of the age’’? 

To those who have lost faith in man, the Church brings the 
good news of the utter reliability of God. To those whose more 
or less hedonistic or utilitarian ethical systems have lost their 
binding force, the Church brings a summons to obey the sovereign 
will of an all-righteous God. To those who have lost hope for the 
world, the Church speaks of the unswerving purpose of God who 
both made the world and who is redeeming it. To those whose 
faith in partial and transient human communities has been shaken, 
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the Church itself in spite of all its faults offers the support of a 
community which extends beyond all limitations of space and 
time. God’s holy will, his increasing purpose and his redemptive 
love are the only sure foundations for discriminating patient and 
sacrificial work by members of the universal Christian community 
for the benefit of man and the glory of God. Such a faith leads 
to easy optimism as little as to cynical pessimism; but it demands 
“realism” resembling that of Him who “knew what was in man,” 
combined with an unshakable faith in the redeemability of every 
situation, however hopeless it may appear to be, and a steadfast 
resolution not to shrink from paying any price so that the will of 
God be done. 

How far do you agree that the root cause of pessimism is that 
suggested above—and how far is such a summary of Christian faith 
relevant to your situation? Along what lines are there oppor- 
tunities for fruitful study of the redemptive purpose of God in the 
modern world and of the relation of the Church to political life? 
How far do you see in the present situation a clear challenge to 
more intensive “evangelistic” work among our contemporaries? 
How can this work best be done? 


F. H. House 
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Letters from China 


These letters from a young American visitor to China are of 
great interest, especially in relation to the funds being raised in the 
U.S.A. by the World’s Student Service Fund (8 W. 40th St., New 
York City), and elsewhere by the International Student Service 
(13, rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland) for Chinese students. 


Yuanling, March 18, 1940. 

This city itself has been badly bombed along the waterfront. 
... Three Ching Pads gave us the opportunity to visit and inspect 
the system of caves established by the Y.M.C.A. It seems that 
the estimated population of 40,000 can be taken care of in these 
shelters quite easily. 

The Y.W.C.A. has no real building of its own and its staff is 
greatly depleted . . . however, they have a refugee work project— 
weaving factory (employing one hundred refugees) of which they 
have a right to be proud. ... 

The last night we spent in Yuanling all the religious organiza- 
ations gave us a shower of presents and a farewell banquet which 
made me realize with sincere regret how little I had been able to 
do to repay their kindnesses. . . . One of the most surprising gifts 
was sent me by a Catholic Bishop whom I met at dinner one 
evening and with whom I had become involved in a discussion 
about Chinese art. Naturally I know nothing about the subject 
so I spoke at great length. He sent me a beautiful embroidered 
Hunan tapestry—hoping I suppose to increase my knowledge by 
direct experience. I appreciate his friendliness and kindness. 


Chen Hsi, March 15, 1940. 

... Mr. Li, Mr. Wang, and I left Yuanling for Chen Hsi 
(Hunan University) . . . where we were met by Mr. Chou, the 
president of the student body, Mr. Sheng, president of the Chris- 
tian Association, and Mr. Yang, head of the Executive Committee 
of Students... . The University has about 600 students. 

... Christian students are in a great minority, but all students 
seem sympathetic to Christianity. The association has about 30 
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members. We met with them... and left with them 2 copies of 
each of the following: Y. T. Wu’s Abiding Faith, Visser t’Hooft’s 
Students’ Philosophy, Liu Liang Mo’s Highteen Months at the 
Front, and Jones’ Syllabus of the Life of Jesus. These seemed 
to be much appreciated. . . . If Mr. Li and other secretaries could 
visit the campus more often it would help greatly. 

... Mr. Chou, who had come with Mr. Sheng and Mr. Yang 
to see us off, parted with the wish that “China and America may 
yet be brothers.” .. . 

I watched the yellow flood of water as we ferried away and 
I wondered why it is that we in America sent more relief money 
in a few months during the great Yangtze floods than we have 
done in nearly three years of much greater suffering during this 
war. Is it because we understand floods? Or is it because we 
resent nature’s doing what we permit man to do without great 
question? 


Ping Yieh, March 16, 1940. 

We arrived at Ma Chang Ping . . ., engaged two chairs and 
because our baggage was lost we didn’t have to worry about getting 
it to Ping Yieh, so started right for Tong Shan University. We 
were warmly welcomed... . 

After dinner we asked the Christian students to meet us. We 
expected 10 or 15. Sixty came and plans were made to organize 
an association after finals next week. . . . Here too we left some 
copies of books. . . . These were put in the library of the Uni- 
versity by request. 


Chungking, April 23, 1940. 

... Almost a month since we left Kweiyang. Kiang Wen-Han 
overcame my jinx and we made the trip to Chunkking in half (2% 
days) my shortest previous time. Chungking was damp, and 
foggy, and busy as ever. We spent three days making contacts 
and then went to Sha Ping Pa for seven days’ visit with the uni- 
versities there. . . . During this visit and a brief encore we had 
meetings at every school and I gave “my speech” several times. 
On the first Sunday the Christian lien (union) had a retreat at 
which about ninety students appeared and the next Sunday the 
associated schools had a reception for us. We saw President Loh 
briefly and he was very kind... . The student center has been 
fixed up remarkably in our absence. The student center was 
totally destroyed on May 25—by bombs—after it had been estab- 
lished only two months. The building is always crowded with 
students! Wen-Han had many meetings with staff and student 
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leaders giving them great help in the Christian Association work 
and with general student problems. 

After a week we returned to Chungking to begin a busy round 
of ricksha rides and interviews. Chungking buses are still as 
crowded as they were in December. As a matter of fact I’m of 
the secret opinion that the same people are riding and have never 
gotten off. 


About the interviews: 


Dr. H. H. Kung (Minister of Finance) .. . he might help if 
we could arrange to have a Chinese “Student Ambassador” visit 
America. .. . 


Dr. Chen In-Fu (Minister of Education) ... as we left the 
dinner he said, “See you in May when you return to Chung- 
kang. Ss, 


Dr. Wang Chung Hui (Minister of Foreign Affairs) ... adher- 
ence to the Nine Power Pact... . 

General Chen-Cheng (Vice-Chairman Military Affairs) 
expressed appreciation of Christian work in China... . 

General Feng Yu Hsiang (The “Christian General’) . . . inter- 
esting information—-even more interesting fellow. . . 


Chengtu, May 7, 1940. 


We flew to Chengtu on the 16th of April. .. . Wen-Han and 
I went immediately to our “home.” ... After lunch we attended 
a student center committee meeting, an interview with Dryden 
Phelps, a meeting of the summer study group committee, and had 
dinner with some friends at Andy’s (Roy). A leisurely beginning. 
At least when judged by the way we finished. . . 

On Friday of the second week we were at Kwang Hsien... 
a conference of about 100 students. .. . The Generalissimo passed 
in his car while we were hiking along and later stopped to talk 
briefly with the students. 

On Saturday night we discovered there was no bus back, so 
as Wen-Han had to preach in the morning and evening Sino- 
Japanese Prayer Day services, we went back by ricksha, arriving 
in Chengtu at about 5.00 a.m. Sunday morning. We bounced 
along for ten hours . . . a beautiful moonlit night. I never before 
realized a ricksha could be so hard or jolt so much! ... Wen-Han 
did magnificently on two hours’ sleep. 


Kunming, Yunnan, May 21st, 1940. 


Here goes again. Mr. Arnold and Mr. Wang of the Y.M.C.A. 
have been very kind during my fifteen days here. .. . Miss Tzung 
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of the Y.W.C.A. has also been very kind. She even reserved a 
room for me in their dormitory! (Miss Tsui’s telegram failed 
to specify that I was a Mr. Moritz .. . some people are still calling 
me “Miss Moritz.”) Kung Pu Sheng arrived four days after I 
did. . . . She will make a real contribution here in the next months 
and comes at a time when her leadership is sorely needed. 

... More than any other situation that I have seen this year 
it seems to me the Kunming Student Christian work has suffered 
because of the pressure of relief work upon the secretaries. 

... Dr. Chao’s student church is a very fine experiment and 
must reach at least 100 students each Sunday. . . . Now it seems 
that Dr. Chao, Mr. Wu and Miss Hwang are all leaving, which 
must weaken the present set-up. 

Summer conference plans are well under way. Pu Sheng and 
Dr. Chao will help with this. 

. . . The relief needs in this situation are changed only for 
the worse. Prices continue to rise, some commodities having in- 
creased 15% in cost during my stay here. The university clinics 
are making lists of needed medicines. . . . Book lists have been 
given me... . 

Food prices are much higher than in any other situation... . 
The water shortage has broken with the rainy season and students 
can now take baths. . . . Christian students say they must be care- 
ful and not pray too long before meals or all the food is gone 
when they get ready to eat. ... 

Staying at Mr. Arnold’s has been like staying at home. I’ve 
gotten at least one bath every day during my stay here. Un- 
believable, isn’t it? Makes my average for the ten month trip 
about one bath every two weeks. 

Pavut Mortrz. 


Note: In October a cable has come which reads, “Kumming Universities 
bombed hundreds destitute moving again relief urgent.” Editor. 


Zao 


An American Statement About War 


The following statement, adopted by the summer conference 
of the S.C.M. in New England, indicates the way in which Amer- 
ican students are facing the division which might threaten the 
umity of the S.C.M. as a result of the radically different responses 
which Christian students are making to the European crisis. 

These are the days that try men’s souls. To the fierce wars in 
the world, their unforeseeable duration and issue, and their poten- 
tial peril to all mankind, no intelligent mind can remain indifferent. 
They call upon Christian men in particular to search their hearts 
and to inquire where they stand. For on the issues involved no 
Christian can remain neutral. 

The guilt for the present tragedy rests on us all. Each indi- 
vidual has contributed to this unchristian world by indifference to 
injustice and failure to adopt Christian principles in our complex 
society. But despite our unfaithfulness, God has done a great 
thing through His grace; for above the tragedy of our division 
there does exist an actual World Christian Community. Our unity 
in,Christ is not only a theme for aspiration; it is also an experi- 
enced fact. It includes Christians of all races and nations. 

War can do much to destroy this unity, since it is the culmina- 
tion of the sin and evil of mankind. The dilemma for the indi- 
vidual arises from the fact that to the issues involved in war no 
Christian can remain indifferent. We are called upon to make 
decisions in confused and difficult times, for it is our duty to God 
to do that which we consider relatively best. 

Two judgments which all Christians are called to make are the 
judgment on the relative right and wrong as between the parties 
at war and the judgment on war per se. One man may feel that 
the immediate issues for his fellow-men are so great that he cannot 
refrain from going to their succor, even though he may have to 
recognize that he may be a party to all the evils of war; the 
other will believe that he cannot take part in any war even though 
he may recognize that his abstention may prolong great suffering. 

Another difficulty arises from the fact that while the individual 
is a member of the World Christian Community, he is also a citizen 
of a national political state. This state is organized to provide for 
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the protection of its citizens as a whole and may legally call upon 
its citizens to bear arms when the national safety is, or seems to 
be, threatened. Therefore the individual Christian has to decide 
whether or not he will resort to the use of armed force for the 
preservation of the state which gives his society its legal sanctions. 
If he takes part in a war, it must be with a recognition of his 
share in a society which breeds war. If he decides that he cannot 
bear arms, he must do so with the full realization that he does 
and may continue to benefit from a society made safe in part by 
the armed force of his fellow-citizens. He must be ready to pay 
the penalty in a life of renunciation and suffermg which will ever 
be the role of those who are a minority group. 


But this temporary diversion of paths should not be suffered 
to affect the fellowship of Christians throughout the world. 
Through the church they should stand out in condemnation of the 
war, affirming the unity of all men in Christ. They should honor 
each other’s decisions, and both alike should regard their perplexity 
as a symptom of the sin in which with all men they are involved. 

To the Student Christian Movement such a sense of solidarity 
amid perplexities and differences is essential; and it should be the 
continual effort of student Christian groups to transcend all divi- 
sions by a common and unswerving loyalty to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

For all Christians life will be dangerous in the days to come, 
but we can and must dedicate ourselves to the maintenance and 
strengthening of the Christian Community. Our common goal.is 
a more just society for all men, and we must do all that lies within 
our power to create the conditions which will make such a society 
a reality. National sovereignty must be abrogated; racial, eco- 
nomic, and creedal barriers must be broken down. Even in times 
of great distress, we have confidence that such a community can 
be built by the power of God who works through the hearts and 
minds of men. 

But such a community lies in the future and Christians need 
to take immediate steps toward the goal. To this end we should 
recognize our own weakness and sin, setting aside each day some 
time to seek God’s guidance and help. Wherever possible small 
groups of Christians should meet together in common devotion. 
to reaffirm their faith, to study means whereby this faith can be 
applied to social problems, and to carry out practical action con- 
sistent with this purpose. The greatest contribution we can make 
in this time of crisis is to try to apply those principles of reconcilia- 
tion which Christianity proclaims are the only sure redemption of 
society. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Curistians In A Wortp at War. By Edwin Bevan. Student 
Christian Movement Press, London, 1940. Price: 6s. 


(This book has also been issued to members of the 8.C.M. 
Religious Book Club on very favourable terms. The advantages 
of a club of this kind have increased during war-time when a 
larger number of people want to keep in touch with Christian 
thinking, and have fewer opportunities of selecting books for 
themselves.) 

_ The first five chapters of this book consist of an illuminating 
discussion of what Christians have expected, and may expect, of 
the future—especially of the future on this planet upon which 
the life and death and resurrection of Jesus Christ took place. 
The nature of the promises found in the New Testament, and of 
the consequent expectations, are of fundamental importance for 
the thought and life of Christians in a world which seems to be 
heading for disaster. A book on this subject is all the more wel- 
come from the pen of an historian, and observer of mankind, rather 
than of a professional theologian. Mr. Bevan avoids obscurity, 
and shuns preaching; rather he picks his logical way through un- 
certainties and dilemmas, never using unnecessary words, save 
on some witty sally, or amusing anecdote, or erudite reflection. 
It is a book for those who like religion to be discussed in humane 
and scholarly style, and who are not above entertainment in the 
bygoing. 

The excellent use of words may be illustrated by the vivid 
contrast in the opening chapters between the “wonder-world” of 
Christian belief and the “iron processes” of history, which connects 
at once the central issue of the Gospels with the issue for faith 
today. Again there is a simplicity in the objective approach to a 
religious question which is powerful as in the quiet sentences: “It 
seems quite inconsistent to believe that Christ lived and died, not 
as a symbolic myth, but in a series of actual events, and to be 
shocked if anyone believes in a future meeting of Christ and 
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individual men, as a real event, and say, ‘Oh, of course, that can 
be only symbolical.’ I think we have to recognize that value is 
not lowered or coarsened by being embodied in events; it is only 
when embodied in events that it is real.” 


At the close of the chapter entitled “The Familiar Miracle” 
we have perhaps acquired more Christian patience, had our imagina- 
tions stretched, and been strengthened in our faith by the certainty 
that the future, however it may reveal itself on earth, is in the 
hands of One Whose promises are sure. For that we must be 
deeply grateful; and why, we may ask, are three more chapters 
added about “Left-Wing Christianity,” “Pacificism,” and the sad, 
familiar query of anxious Christians “What ought we to do?”. 
The trouble with this book, like some others which try to secure 
that their argument shall have a bearing on our present tragedy, 
is that its back is broken. The preparation for the new word that 
is to be spoken is excellent, and in itself helpful, but the new 
word is not really there at all. One can only regret that the defi- 
nition “at war” was added to the “world” of Mr. Bevan’s title; 
for he is not helpful about the war. 

Mr. Bevan is a long-standing friend of the Student Christian 
Movement, as his moving dedication indicates, and has suffered 
recently from the vagaries in opinion of “the younger members of 
the student community.” One may share his irritation with cock- 
sure types of “Left-Wing Christianity” and “Pacificism” and, from 
the angle of entertainment, regret that as an honest man he has 
to qualify his ridicule. ‘This apparent indifference to truth,” he 
writes, “is an unhappy consequence, I think, of an excessive in- 
sistence upon the subordination of knowledge to action character- 
istic of Left-Wing philosophy.” Admirable! This is a rejoinder 
to keep in mind for some future argument. Indeed one might go 
farther and encourage opinionative young radicals to read M. 
Bevan’s powerful criticisms of their position, if it were not that 
they might be strengthened in these perverse convictions by dis- 
covering his opinions about society! Mr. Bevan starts out from 
a Liberal concern to modify capitalism so that its worst excesses 
may disappear, and wanders into a discussion of what to do with 
a hypothetical defeated Germany in some new European Federation. 
The bigoted young extremists, whose arguments he has demolished, 
are at least trying to face some more fundamental problems posed 
by the disintegration of human society. Here we have another 
indication of the astonishing difference in their universe of discourse 
between those who were men in 1918, and those who have grown 
up since. If students will read the first and longer part of this 
book they will be greatly helped in finding a Christian position 
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on which to take their stand; if they read further it will not 
matter, for alas they are not interested in the social and political 
views of their elders. 

BR... .C: Ms; 


THE VILLAGE ON THE Hitt. By John Maarten. Student Christian 
Movement Press, London, 1940. Price: 3s. 6d. 


One cannot be too thankful that this book was written, and 
then that it has been translated from the original German into five 
languages. It is called “a story of the Church conflict in Germany”; 
it is a finely told story, and far more besides. Here we feel the 
power of a new pagan loyalty to disrupt the quiet conventional 
life of a local community. Here we learn the meaning of Chris- 
tian resistance against the forces of evil. Here we meet the 
Confessional church, not as a mysterious heroism, but as the living 
Church in action by word and deed in the midst of a world which 
denies its Lord. The author says “this book is testimony, and 
must be read as testimony.” It is therefore a dangerous book to 
read, if you only wish your sympathy aroused. Its simplicity will 
disarm you and then strike at your heart. 

R. C. M. 
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